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There is an increasing demand for experienced 
commercial teachers who are qualified to teach the 
more advanced subjects, such as Accounting, Auditing, 
Income Tax Procedure, Business Administration, Busi- 
ness Law, Economics, Salesmanship, Advertising, and 

| Commercial Geography. Through our Employment 
a Department, we are constantly getting calls for such 
teachers and it is difficult to find properly qualified 
applicants who are available for such positions. Those 
who have been teaching the elementary commercial 
subjects may qualify to teach the advanced accounting 
subjects by completing the courses we offer by extension. 
Following is an outline of the courses offered with an 
estimate of the time required for completing each course: 








Number Time Required 
Course of for 
re Assignments Completion 
Elementary Accounting....... 12 Units 10 Weeks 
Advanced Accounting........ — 14 “* 
er i * 
5 Complete Course........... sm a 











Write for rates and other information regarding above courses, 
addressing your inquiry to 


fe Extension Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE TRAINING OF COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
by 
FREDERICK J. WEERSING, PH. D. 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


T WILL probably always remain true, in 
any kind of education, that a really 
capable and inspiring teacher is more im- 

portant than fine buildings and equipment, 
or even textbooks and curriculum. In a way, 
these problems can not be separated, for a 
good teacher can usually make her own text 
and curriculum, and while she 
cannot directly provide build- 
ings and equipment, it never- 
theless is true that really good 
teaching will sooner or later 
bring recognition in the form of 
these material aids to success- 
ful work. Certain it is, that in 
the long run nothing will more 
surely establish commercial 
education on a firm pedagogical 
basis and assure its future 
growth and development than 
a well-trained, highly selected 
teaching personnel, and that 
nothing can retard the future 
progress of commercial educa- 
tion more than an _ inferior 
personnel. It is safe to say, 
therefore, that in the training of commercial 
teachers we find both our greatest hope and 
our greatest problem. 

Studies of the curricula of teacher training 
institutions indicate that as a group com- 
mercial teachers have been at a disadvantage 
in securing adequate training as compared 
with the academic teachers. For almost a 
hundred years we have had in this country 
special normal schools and teachers colleges 
for the training of the latter. Commercial 
teacher training, on the other hand, is of 
fairly recent origin. Many teacher training 
institutions, especially of the university type, 
lack entirely any provision whatsoever for 
the training of commercial or other vocational 
teachers, although some of these annually 
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turn out hundreds of academic teachers. 
Commercial teacher training has not become 
completely established, has not yet been 
accepted everywhere as a regular and indis- 
pensable department of every teacher training 
institution. The great god of Academic 
Respectability does not yet allow this in 
every institution and as a re- 
sult, commercial teachers have 
had to fit together, very fre- 
quently, whatever odds and 
ends of training and experience 
they have been able to get 
in order to meet the certifica- 
tion requirements of state 
departments of education. 


Studies of the ‘status of 
commercial teachers indicate 
that a large proportion have 
taken a combination of busi- 
ness college and normal school 
or business college and univer- 
sity training. There are still 
many so-called first class uni- 
versities in the country where 
it is necessary for prospective commercial 
teachers to attend local business colleges of 
city night schools in order to secure the 
necessary technical training. In other cases 
the university authorities have recognized 
the necessity of providing such courses but 
give no credit for them. Happily, these are 
educational anachronisms which are fast 
passing away and, let us hope, will soon be- 
come memories only. Such practices are not 
only unfair to the pupils who are to be sub- 
jected to such haphazard training, but ob- 
viously unfair also to the regular, profession- 
ally minded commercial teacher in that it 
opens up the profession to a considerable 
number of teachers who have become dis- 
couraged or find themselves misfits in other 
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departments and by means of some hastily 
gathered and frequently half-learned tech- 
niques, acquire a commercial certificate to 
compete with those who have spent two or 
more years in careful preparation in a wide 
range of commercial studies in order to 
become efficient teachers of commerce. 
Such practices are unfair to the profession 
as a whole in that the training of commercial 
teachers has been retarded and has not 
been developed in a way comparable to 
the academic fields. Consequently, state 
certificates for commercial teachers are, as a 
rule, definitely below other certificates in the 
amount of training required, so that com- 
mercial teachers are often regarded as being 
somehow an inferior group. The only way to 
escape such distinctions is to even up the 
requirements and make it evident that com- 
mercial teachers have just as much academic 
training and in addition possess important 
technical skills which together entitle them to 
a place in our professional esteem not a whit 
below that of any other group. Commercial 
teachers themselves should be leaders, first, 
in requesting universities and teachers colleges 
in providing the proper courses; secondly, in 
taking full advantage of such courses when 
offered; and thirdly, in requesting state 
departments to make such courses required 
for the state certificates. 


Sometimes the argument is raised that 
because commercial teachers are required to 
have a certain amount of office or other com- 


mercial experience, the academic require- - 


ments for commercial teachers should be 
reduced. It is now generally agreed that this 
argument is not valid, that far from a ma- 
jority of commercial teachers have a signifi- 
cant amount of business experience, that such 
experience, while helpful, is not always essen- 
tial in all commercial courses, and that in 
any case the commercial teacher is paid for 
practical experience and should not receive 
both pay and academic credit. Whatever 
position one may wish to assume, it can not 
be gainsaid that practical experience is hard 
to supervise or standardize and that any 
system of giving academic credit for such 
experience must be considered of doubtful 
propriety. Finally, it must be remembered 
that in no case does such an arrangement 
abolish the disparity in academic attainments 
which today operates to the disadvantage of 
the commercial teacher. Let it be repeated, 
that the only way to escape this disadvantage 
is to remove the disparity. 


We come then, finally, to the question of 
what should be included in the training of the 
secondary commercial teacher. To begin with, 
we may agree that since college graduation is 
now considered the minimum amount of 
training which is acceptable for any high 
school teacher, (and in some states for ele- 
mentary teachers also) that the bachelor’s 
degree (A.B. or B.S.) be required as an index 
of extent of training. Regarding kinds of 





training we may begin by agreeing first on 
the elements that should be included. They 
are three in number: 


1. That amount of general education which 
is considered necessary as a member of society 
and a member of a professional group. 


2. The special training in commerce with 
supporting work in economics, history, soci- 
ology, and political science to provide a broad 
background for the understanding of commer- 
cial problems. The training in comunerce 
should be partly fundamental—the same for 
all, and partly special or differentiated accord- 
ing to the particular branch of commercial 
education which the student proposes to 
teach. 


3. The special training in educational 
psychology, school administration, methods of 
teaching and other courses in professional 
education designed to train skillful teachers. 
The work in education should include courses 
in the organization and administration of 
commercial education, special methods in the 
subjects to be taught, and observation and 
practice teaching under properly supervised 
conditions. 


Together these requirements can all be met 
in a fairly adequate way by the completion of 
120 or 124 semester units—the amount of 
training commonly required for a bachelor’s 
degree. Usually it will be found most ad- 
vantageous for the student to take his degree 
frorn the school of education provided that in 
so doing he may take a major in commerce, 
with one minor in education and a second 
minor in the four social sciences combined. 
The exact courses to be taken will vary some- 
what according to local practices. 


Experienced commercial teachers, espe- 
cially successful teachers who cannot yet 
meet the above requirements, should not feel 
opposed to the setting up of such requirements 
for new teachers entering the profession. 
Such requirements are never made retro- 
active and will not adversely affect teachers 
already in service. On the contrary, they will 
serve to raise standards, raise salaries, and in 
general to advance the profession. 


One other final word to both experienced 
and inexperienced teachers. In other than the 
teaching profession it may be possible to cease 
studying when one enters the profession; in 
teaching, never. In most professions one is 
expected to have completed at least his formal 
school training before he begins; in teaching 
only minimum requirements are met when 
one begins. The best positions and the 
greatest advancement go to the teacher who 
continues her training and in extension 
classes and summer sessions adds to her 
equipment (her capital in trade) and keeps 
abreast of rising standards and changing 
trends. A teacher should forever remain a 
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PROPOSED FOUR YEAR CURRICULUM FOR PROSPECTIVE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


I. General Requirements 


Semester Hours 
. Physical Education . eas 
Hygiene. . el bad ee 
Orientation . BO OE Se chee ge ee 
General Psychology . ere ee, oe eee 
English. . : gees 
. Science. 
. Foreign Language (or electives). . 
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II. Education 


ES Pre, Re er ee 
Secondary Education.................. 
NN eee eee 
Tests and Measurements................. 
Education for Citizenship. . 
School Administration. 
Organization and Administration of Commercial Education.. 
Special Methods in one of the following: 

General Business & Accounting, or 

Secretarial Studies, or 

Retail ee and bemeaeueees 
*Practice Teaching. . 
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III. Commerce (Major Sequence) 


Semester Hours 
A. General Requirements: 


Principles of Accounting. . 6 
Money, Credit & Banking .. 3 
Investments. ; 3 
Business Law. ik a 
Commercial Correspondence. . 2 
Commercial Occupations. . 2 
20 
B. Special requirements: One of the following options: 
1. General Business and Accounting option: 

Advanced Accounting. . 3 
Accounting Systems (adapted)... 4 
Mathematics of Finance. Lip eek Paks bi ee es rea iin 4 
cians ic Sc a.p ap b> 9 4168 fo eee 3 
Se eee 3 
eee 3 

20 

2. Secretarial Option: 

6 po gel a 4 
Shorthand . 6 
Office Practice... 3 
Office Management. . 3 
Secretarial Administration . ES eee een rt eee 2 
Office Machine Operation .... .. Palins mine data 2 

20 





*Candidates who have had nine months or more of successful teaching experience in the field 
of their teaching major may substitute other courses in Education. 
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3. Retail Merchandising and Salesmanship Option: 


Merchandising. . 
Marketing. . 

Retail Management ... 
Salesmanship. . ne 
Principles of Advertising. . 
Advertising Copy 


gdh aR RE 


IV. Social Studies (Minor Sequence) 


1. Principles of Economics. ' 

2. Economic History of United States. 
3. Economic aw: ; 
4. Sociology. . ety 

S Government . 

6. U.S. Constitutional ‘History . 


. Summary: 


Zz RII es 2 2+ vn ne seen dt pn.ne ne vies ee nein 


2. Education. 
3. Commerce ( Major Sequence). 
4. Social Studies (Minor Sequence) . 


| Re ae ee ak a ee arene eee Se ee er ee 


scholar, ever growing in reserve knowledge, 
in teaching technique, in understanding of 
changing social needs, in appreciation of the 
problems of child life, in personal qualifica- 
tions, and in character. To teach is the noblest 
of professions, demanding our best, which is 
never achieved but always just a little beyond. 
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The teacher who will go beyond the bache- 
lor’s, beyond the master’s, beyond any re- 
quirement is the teacher who will contribute 
most to her pupils, most to her profession, 
and most to her personal satisfaction of having 
achieved. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COMMERCIAL CONTEST 


The unit of contest control this year in 
Pennsylvania is the high school rather than 
the county. Each high school may choose 
one entrant in the final contest for each event, 
but no person may represent the high school 
in more than one event. This plan gives an 
opportunity for as many students as possible 
to participate. 

Emphasis will be placed upon the county, 
the high school, and the student as honor 
units. When the final honors are tabulated 
in May, a list of the counties will be published, 
showing the county that earned the greatest 
number of honor points. Each high school 
will be given honor points in proportion to 
the manner in which its representatives place 
on the honor roll in the various events, and 
will be listed accordingly. A loving cup will 
be awarded to the leading high school. In- 
dividual winners will also be announced and 
awarded medals. The first place in each 
event will be awarded a gold medal, second 
place a silver medal, and third place a bronze 
medal. 

All tests, as far as possible, will be of an 
objective-point type. The material for the 
contest events will be chosen from actual 
class exercises that should be mastered during 
the year in a well-organized course of instruc- 
tion. Contest success should be the result, 


therefore, of mastery of the course. 
will include first year shorthand, 
shorthand, first year typewriting, 
typewriting, first year bookkeeping, special 
bookkeeping, and rapid calculation and 
business mathematics. 

The state contest will take place on May 11 
at the State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. G. G. Hill, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of Indiana State Teachers 
College, who has so admirably directed the 
contests in the past, is again acting as state 
director of the contest. Additional informa- 
tion regarding the contest may be obtained 
by writing to Mr. Hill. 


Events 
special 
special 





John H. Strothers, who has for sev- 
eral years been a commercial instructor 
in the New Castle, Pennsylvania, High 
School, died in the New Castle Hospital 
on Wednesday, February 27. 

Mr. Strothers was a graduate of the 
Department of Commerce of Grove City 
College. He enlisted at the beginning of 
the World War in the First Virginia 
National Guard and was later commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant and assigned to 
the 395th Infantry. He took part in the 
engagements of Argonne Forest and St. 
Mihiel and was gassed in 1918. He leaves 
his widow and one son, Harlan. 
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THE BUSINESS VOCATIONS AND EDUCATION 
; FOR BUSINESS* 
by 
Cc. C. CRAWFORD 


State Teachers College 
Maryville, Missouri 


N THE brief time 
I shall stand before 
this group of com- 
mercial educators I 
want to raise some 
questions which I do 
not propose to answer. 
Many of these ques- 
tions have not been 
answered, although a 
few experts in com- 
mercial education are 
trying to find solutions. 
All of the recent sur- 
veys which have been 
made, show that only a very small proportion 
of the graduates of high schools make use of 
the specialized commercial subjects, such as 
bookkeeping and stenography, in their later 
occupations. 


The rapidity with which changes are taking 
place in the field of office and store positions 
require great flexibility in the adjustment of 
the commercial curriculum. The former office 
and store positions are now broken up into a 
larger number of more highly specialized 
jobs. Each worker performs each task more 
frequently, thus developing greater skill and 
turning out more work. 


This point can best be illustrated in the case 
of bookkeeping. This subject has been 
taught, from the first, from a distinctly voca- 
tional viewpoint. It was expected that the 
student would be able to learn enough about 
the routine methods of keeping accounts to 
be able to keep a set of books. Under the old 
type of small business enterprise this was 
possible. But today, the bookkeeper is practi- 
cally extinct. In his place we have a number 
of specialized clerks, such as the billing clerk, 
voucher clerk, entry clerk, payroll clerk, 
cashier, junior clerk, and others. 


Since bookkeepers as such are no longer in 
great demand, the technical aspects of the 
subject are relatively unimportant. It seems 
apparent that it would be possible to teach 
the general principles of business without 
training for the narrowed vocation of book- 
keeping. To do this successfully in all of our 
secondary schools we must have texts written 
with a different philosophy, aim, method and 
content. The name of such a course is not so 
important, however, it should not be mis- 
leading. It may well be called ‘General 





Teachers Association. 


Business Training,” “Principles of Business,”’ 
“Senior Business Training” or any such name. 
The content of such a course may resemble 
our present course in the junior high school 
called, ‘‘Junior Business Training”’ only more 
advanced for the senior high school pupils of 
the tenth grade. Such a course may contain 
handwriting, mathematics, elementary sta- 
tistics, budgets, and elementary problems in 
finance, investments, thrift, and many other 
problems. It may give an introduction to 
bookkeeping by making a study of the various 
kinds of business, and a need for a study of 
accounting in business. A great amount of 
business mathematics can be taught by use of 
financial statements without a knowledge of 
debit and credit and the mechanical rules of 
bookkeeping. 

There are many other forms of office work 
other than bookkeeping and stenography. 
Filing clerks, calculating machine operators, 
duplication machine operators, dictating ma- 
chine operators, etc., have a place in the 
modern business organization. Professor 
Nichols’ study—‘‘A New Conception of Office 
Practice,”’ based on an investigation of actual 
office requirements, says: “Since only 10% 
of the 34,513 office workers employed by the 
firms participating in this study are stenog- 
raphers, the practice of encouraging nearly all 
boys and girls who elect commercial work in 
our secondary schools of all kinds to take 
shorthand cannot be defended. Obviously 
only a fraction of those who study this subject 
can secure stenographic positions. It is 
equally obvious that many who have studied 
shorthand are now doing other types of 
clerical work.” 

Professor Nichols states also that shorthand 
training does not contribute materially to 
efficiency in the performance of non-steno- 
graphic duties. If this be true it hardly seems 
right to encourage boys and girls to devote 
two or more years to shorthand in the face of 
what seems to be a moral certainty that most 
of them, at least nine out of every ten, will 
make little or no use of this subject in office or 
elsewhere. It should be food for thought that 
of 34,513 office workers only 10% are stenog- 
raphers. 

If stenography would no longer serve as a 
“‘backbone”’ course for the commercial cur- 
riculum what subjects should business pupils 
be encouraged to take? 


(Concluded on page 232) 


*From an address delivered at the Commercial Section meeting of the Northwest Missouri State 
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TEACHING COMMERCIAL LAW 
by 
IRVING V. COBLEIGH 


Commercial High School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


FIND it hard to take a good snapshot: 
I either my focus is incorrect or I tremble 

when I snap the shutter, or the light is 
unfavorable. In attempting to make a word 
picture of teaching method the result may 
surpass my deficiencies with the kodak. 


What shall be the aims? 


(A) To teach the fundamental principles 
of Contracts, Statute of Frauds, Statute of 
Limitations, Bailments, Agency, Partnership, 
Corporations, Negotiable Paper, Real Estate. 


(B) To explain that there are two methods 
of observing law, illustrated by the following: 

The son of a “successful” business man had 
graduated from college. His father was 
suggesting the essentials in a business career, 
and gave very practical advice, which in- 
cluded: ‘‘Be honest my son: by all means be 
honest, but study law and see what you can 
do and still be honest.” 

In the days before automobiles, an aristo- 
crat needed a coachman. He felt that some 
kind of an “‘examination”’ was necessary that 
he might thereby be sure he was selecting 
the best qualified of the three applicants. 
So he asked the first question: “If you had 
a steady coach and four how near could you 
drive to the edge of a precipice?” The 
would-be driver asnwered promptly, “Within 
a foot of it, sir.” The same question was put 
to the second candidate, who, with equal 
promptness, replied, “Within nine inches, 
sir.’ When the third was confronted by the 
same question, he was equally prompt in 
saying, “I should keep as far away from it 
as I could, sir.”” He got the job. Likewise 
our teaching will be to play the game safely, 
taking no legal chances. 


(C) To teach that in any case of doubt 
concerning the legal method to pursue, con- 
sult a conservative lawyer—keep out of the 
courts. 


(D) To teach that law is a friend, a traffic 
cop, to point out the accepted habits of 
organized society. 

(E) To teach the standard interpretations, 
recognizing that contradictory decisions may 
be cited on many topics. 


(F) To recognize that I am dealing with 
American citizens in the making. If my 
interpretation of law as a judge (for each 
teacher is a judge) is harsh, full of red tape, 
and having no thought of individual varia- 
tions, I shall be training a hatred of the law. 
If I play fair, consulting the pupil, accepting 
his or her word, a respect for law is inculcated. 
Possibly an illustration may mean more than 


theory. I had a group of high school senior 
boys; they were normal—that is, active, 
honest, mischievous: One morning I was 
troubled by some minor disturbance which 
I could not positively locate, but for which 
I felt Smith was responsible, and I explained 
very pointedly to Smith that his conduct 
was killing the recitation for thirty young 
men—that in the aggregate he was destroying 
several hours. When the class was dismissed 
I was uncertain whether my calldown had 
hit the right pupil: I called Smith to one 
side, and said to him, “Smith, I can’t prove 
that you deserve one word of my call-down. 
If you say you are innocent, I will apologize 
tomorrow as publicly as I critized today.’’ 
Smith smiled and said, “Mr. Cobleigh, don’t 
you apologize.” 


METHOD 


A long experience gave me the impression 
that Law is usually considered “dry”, “‘un- 
interesting” —a compulsory piece of red tape 
essential for a diploma. To stimulate interest 
I began outlining the advance lesson on the 
board. My next step was to give a brief 
talk on the salient features of the coming 
lesson. Some of the pupils began copying 
the outlines in a notebook: these same 
pupils invariably recited better than their 
classmates. After long observation all tend- 
ing in one direction, I insisted that every 
pupil should take notes, enforcing this by a 
deduction each marking period if there was 
no notebook or if the notebook is deficient. 
For my own convenience I made my charts 
on manila paper, rolling them and using from 
one semester to another. My work caught 
the attention of the principal, who was im- 
pressed both by the method and by the 
undignified appearance of the manila sheets 
after several alternations of use and filing 
away. He asked if I did not want something 
which at least could not be an offense to the 
artistic sentiment of any pupil. (Some 
commercial pupils have artistic sense: if you 
don’t believe it watch the frequent application 
of powder puffs.) As a result we now have 
our charts beautifully printed on paper 
muslin, permanence and neatness being 
combined. 


My text is a scrapbook. On the right hand 
I have pasted the pages of the text. On the 
left are clippings from daily papers, references 
to other texts, or any illustration of our 
subject. My pupils bring in many such 
clippings, some of which I cannot use, but 
some are excellent. 
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CONSIDERATION 


Few subjects in our semester are more 
troublesome than this. Let us examine some 
of the definitions. 


“Consideration is a benefit to the party 
promising to do an act or the loss or detriment 
suffered by the party to whom the promise is 
made.’’—Burgess. 

“Consideration is either a benefit to the 
party promising or some trouble or prejudice 
to the party to whom the promise is made.” 
—Peters and Pomeroy. 

“Consideration is a benefit to the promisor 
or a detriment to the promisee.’””—Nichols 
and Rogers. 


*‘Consideration is the 


Reputation of employer for promoting his 
employees? Yes. Training received? Yes. 
Pension fund? Probably immaterial now. 
But why will the boss employ you? Because 
he expects you to be of service to him; if he 
makes no money he will not long be in busi- 
ness; you are to help him make money. 
And bear this in mind, if you do not become 
worth more to your employer than you are 
at time of entrance you can never hope for 
promotion. If he is paying you all you are 
worth you will be the first to go when Dull 
Times move in the office. With what induce- 
ment can you interest a prospective employer? 
Have you character, health, initiative, per- 
sonality, technical skill? 
If so, your services 





value attached to the 
thing to be done or left 
undone.”—Whigam. 
“Consideration con- 
sists in some legal detri- 
ment suffered by the 
promisee’s relying upon Gift 
the promise and there is 
usually some corre- 
sponding benefit to the 
promisor.”—Huffcut. 


“Consideration is the 
price or the promise or 
the cause which moves 
the contracting parties 
to enter into the con- 
tract.”’—Carhart. 

“Consideration is the 
thing given, act done, 
or promise made on the 
part of one party in 
return for the thing 


Consideration 


Possible 


Promise 





Sealed contract 
Value- equal (?) 
egal- gambling 


Past - worthless 


Discharge of debt 
Less money insufficient 
Something else 
Compromise 
Under seal 
Additional pay for incomplete 
Avoid litigation 
Extension of time 
Moral obligation 
Subscriptions 
Telephone agreements 


will be in demand— 
there will be some in- 
ducement for the em- 
ployer to part with his 
cash. 


Perhaps we have said 
enough about induce- 
ment, tomorrow when 
questions are asked, we 
can be sure. 


The value of two 
things need not be 
equal; it is enough if 
competent parties agree. 
A man swapped a horse 
for a piece of swamp. 
It was a perfectly legal 
contract. There was 
marble in that swamp, 
which was sold to the 
predecessors of the Ver- 
mont Marble Company 








given, act done, or 
promise made on the 


part of the other party.”—Commercial Law 
Review. 


“Consideration is the inducement to the 
contract.””—Gano. 


After reading these definitions it is well to 
be prepared for a class with mystified faces. 
Ask for any idea that has been induced by 
this array of definitions. Something will be 
said about detriment and possibly something 
about benefit. 


Let us talk a minute about the contrast 
between detriment and benefit, between 
pessimism and optimism. Did you ever meet 
an old lady who was never happy unless she 
was miserable? Such a person would be 
impressed by detriments. The optimist sees 
the doughnut, the pessimist sees the hole. 
I prefer to think of advantages rather than 
disadvantages, of salary rather than of the 
time spent in earning, hence I use the defini- 
tion, “Consideration is the inducement to 
the contract.” In a few months you young 
people will be in the market for employment. 
What will be the inducement to the contract? 
Salary? Yes, but is that all? Hours? Yes. 


for $135,000—the most 
valuable horse ever pro- 
duced in the Green Mountain State. 

There must be some consideration. A 
gambler does nothing to alter conditions— 
simply trusts to luck. There must be service 
somewhere to constitute consideration. 

The consideration must be legally possible. 
There is no legal objection to my contracting 
in big sums—but when Henry Ford agrees to 
pay millions for a tract of land in Brazil on 
which to grow rubber it is regarded with less 
mirth than if such contract had my name 
appended as purchaser. 

Another pitfall in this lesson is Past Con- 
sideration. In this case all the benefit to the 
promisor had been received in the past and 
that is not a good basis for a contract. Jones 
was stunned in an automobile accident: was 
taken to Brown’s house. Upon recovering 
Jones made out a promissory note for $100 
in gratitude of past favors. When that note 
matured Brown could not collect—past con- 
sideration—no value received in the present 
or future. 

A promise to make a gift is not enforceable 
—no consideration. But if that promise is 
under seal it is collectable, as the seal imports 
consideration. 
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A promise is a proper consideration. 
Ninety-five percent of all contracts are based 
on promises. You promise to do as the 
employer directs and he promises to pay 
you—promises, and legal. 

There are several angles to the topic 
“Discharge of Debt.” (1) If the debt be 
admitted, a less sum in cash will not discharge 
it, even if the creditor give a receipt in full. 
Lyon owes Phelps $500 and offers Phelps 
$300, provided Phelps will give a receipt in 
full, and the offer is accepted and executed; 
soon after, Lyon’s rich uncle dies, Phelps can 
collect the balance since there is no con- 
sideration for the $200. If Lyon had given 
the $300 plus some article of indefinite value, 
even a wheelbarrow, the receipt in full would 
have been binding. 

(3) If the sum be disputed a compromise 
agreement is absolutely binding on both 
parties, even though subsequent evidence 
should show conclusively one party correct 
in his original contention. 

(4) If the receipt be given under seal, the 
seal imputes consideration, and the contract 
stands. 


Kelly contracts to build a house for Hough 
for $14,000, and then finds he cannot com- 
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plete his contract for that money. Hough 
agrees to pay him $16,000 for that same job. 
When it is completed Hough is under no legal 
obligation (there is frequently a distinction 
between moral and legal) to pay the extra 
$2,000. There was no consideration for that 
sum: Not a nail was driven that was not 
included in the original contract. If Kelly 
had contracted to build an extra flight of 
stairs the $2,000 would have been collectable. 

Accord and Satisfaction is practically a 
compromise. 

To avoid litigation is a legal consideration: 
look at the court record: you will discover 
that many cases are “settled out of court.” 

“Time is money”, hence an extension of 
time requires consideration. 

A contract to do something that ismorally 
his duty is not necessarily enforceable. The 
agreement of a father to board, clothe, and 
shelter his family is of no value as a contract, 
since the law compels him to do these without 
a contract. 

When you are getting a subscription for 
some philanthropy be sure that your pledge 
is gotten up by a competent legal authority, 
Telephonic agreements should be confirmed 








THE BUSINESS VOCATIONS AND 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 229) 


It is often stated that the typewriter and 
other office machines have eliminated hand- 
writing from the office. This statement fre- 
quently is qualified to the extent that at 
least relatively few clerks use the pen in their 
regular work, and therefore, that there should 
be a reduced emphasis on handwriting in the 
commercial curriculum. In the investigation 
by Professor Nichols, clerical workers were 
asked to indicate whether or not their duties 
required handwriting. Of a total of 4,328, an 
affirmative reply was given by 3,272, or about 
75%. Obviously clerical workers should be 
able to write legibly and with a reasonable 
amount of speed. 

The extent to which the use of various 
calculating machines has lessened the need 
for ability in arithmetical work is a moot 
question. Professor Nichols.asked each clerk 
to indicate whether or not he was called upon 
to perform arithmetical calculations as a part 
of this daily program of work. Of a total of 
4,328 clerks 2,753, or about 65% stated that 
they performed such duties regularly. 

Certainly stenographers and bookkeepers 
are needed, but the business world cannot use 
the million boys and girls who are now pur- 
suing these courses. Bookkeeping and 
stenography should be retained in the com- 
mercial curriculum as specialized voca- 
tional courses only, and not as required 
courses as is usually found. 

Retail selling is a vocation which many 
secondary schools fail to fill with graduates. 
Should the boys and girls be encouraged to 
take such a course? 


These are some of the changes which have 
been and are taking place in the business 
occupations. Without a close cooperation 
between business men and commercial 
teachers no real progress toward the solution 
of the business training problem is likely to 
be achieved. 


You may ask what commercial educators 
can do to meet the changing requirernents of 
education for business. This is not easy to 
answer. It might be worth while to suggest 
that a survey of vocations be made in your 
communities to which graduates go. In sucha 
survey the problem would be to find the num- 
ber leaving your commercial departments who 
take up stenographic, non-stenographic, book- 
keeping, and non-bookkeeping duties. Your 
study may not compare with that of Professor 
Nichols. But if you find that there are more 
non-stenographic and non-bookkeeping cleri- 
cal workers than stenographers and book- 
keepers you should make a study of the 
various duties performed by these non-steno- 
graphic and non-bookkeeping clerks so that 
subjects with the proper content be given to 
prepare them for these vocations. 


The speaker is aware of the fact that 
teachers have but little time to devote to the 
study of problems not connected with their 
classroom work; and unless they, or some of 
them, are released from classroom and other 
school duties for enough time to permit co- 
operation with business men, there is little 
chance that they will be able to contribute to 
the solution of the larger problem of deter- 
mining what are the real needs in the fields of 
business training and how those needs can 
best be met with improved courses. 
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DIAGNOSTIC STUDIES IN TYPEWRITING 
by 
H. GRADY BAKER, M.A. 


Associate Professor of Business Administration 
South Texas State Teachers College 


Kingsville, Texas 


Hs you ever stopped to ask yourself 


why you are not developing speed 

and accuracy in typewriting? Do 
you know what the trouble is?- It may be 
that you are not practicing enough. Very 
likely, it is because you are not practicing 
the right thing. 

The Rating Sheet: It will be found after 
classifying the errors made on each of several 
tests that, although we may make many 
errors, we do not make so many different 
kinds of errors. Then the remedial procedure 
to follow should include intensive drill prac- 
tice on the particular types of errors we are 
making. 

After the test has been given, the first 
thing to do is to check every error made as 
you compare your typing with the test 
material. Indicate errors. by encircling each 
and every word in which an error has been 
made. When all errors have been checked, 
the next step in the use of this material is to 
classify those errors on the “Rating Sheet’’. 
First, record in column No. 1 the exact 
number of strokes made during the test (if 
copying from regular test material, the 
strokes will likely be given). Second, divide 
this number by five and record in the same 
column, the number of words written. 


In classifying the errors made, extreme 
care should be exercised to see that the 
source or cause of the error is determined. 
Faulty shifting is usually caused by failing to 
hold shift key down until the proper letter- 
key has been struck. This results in an 
incomplete character or, sometimes, the 
character may merely be out of alignment, 
in which case no error should be charged, 
according to International Typewriting Con- 
test Rules. Remember, it is not the finger 
striking the key that is responsible for the 
error, but the one depressing the shift key. 


This same thing is true in the case of mis- 
spelled words. Most of the errors made in 
spelling are not due to ignorance of how to 
spell the word, but to a lack of the proper 
coordination of mind and muscle. With this 
idea in mind, misspelled words should be so 
classified as to allow the finger which failed 
to function properly to carry the blame for 
the error. For example: if the word “‘danger”’ 
is spelled d-a-n-g-i-r, the finger that made 
the error was finger No. 2 of the left hand. 
Then in column No. 1, a talley mark should 
be inserted for 6.A.b., finger No. 2 of the 
left hand. 


After going over the entire test and classi- 
fying the errors, then show the total number 
of errors made in the space provided. Miul- 
tiply this number by ten (International 
Typewriting Contest Rules) and you will 
have the total number of words to be de- 
ducted. Deduct this number from gross 
number of words written to get the net 
number of net words by the number of min- 
utes of the test to get the number of words 
per minute. 


Corrective Drills: Little need be said 
here about the “Corrective Drills’. A par- 
ticular drill exercise is called for for each type 
of error shown on the “Rating Sheet’’. 

When all errors have been shown on the 
Rating Sheet, drill practice should begin. 
These drills will be of the most value to the 
pupil when his mind is concentrated on the 
work at hand. It is highly important that 
the pupil maintain correct finger and hand 
position with respect to the key board while 
doing the drill exercises. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING TESTS 


In order to continue the experiment re- 
ferred to in the inclosed letter, the writer 
would be glad to get a report of the results 
obtained. In appreciation of this service 
rendered by the teachers who care to send in 
such a report, a compilation of the reports 
will be made up and sent out to each teacher 
using the material. 

For the sake of uniformity which will 
enable us to make comparisons of the results 
obtained from different schools, the following 
regulations should govern the giving and 
checking of tests: 


1. Test material of straight copy work should 
be given. Material furnished by the 
various typewriter companies is very 
desirable. 


2. The test material throughout the series of 
ten tests should be of the same difficulty 
in writing. (New material should be given 
each time.) 

3. Tests shall be given every other school 
day, allowing a day in between for cor- 
rective drill practice. 

4. Uniformity of conditions under which 
tests are given should prevail; tests should 
be given at the same time of the day, with 
the same amount of preliminary practice 
before each test, etc. 
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5. The International Typewriting Contest 
Rules shall govern the checking of the 
test papers. 

6. The Corrective Drills should be required 
of each pupil before he is permitted to 
take part in the succeeding test. 

7. A tabulated report showing the rating 
made by each student on each test should be 
made up immediately after the tenth test 


has been given and forwarded to H. Grady 
Baker, South Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kingsville, Texas. 

Note: This material is of value to begin- 
ning and advanced students alike; how- 
ever in making the report a classification 
of the students should be made in order 
that the compilation will be of most value. 


(Concluded on page 238) 


TYPEWRITING RATING SHEET 








LE CARRE &. SIRRE. 9 | 10 
| | iui wtaaacs ~ Female 
(Student) (Dates) (Teacher’s Rating) 
cae Tt 4/5/6/7),8: | 9 | 10 

eats isebece as | 
Gross Words............... |. 
Errors Made: | | | | | 

. Faulty shifting........ SS: es See Sele Awe Panna 2 

. Faulty line spacing.... |. “af me 

ae mF 


, Meet Meme... .. 


Auhwnre 


. Words Misspelled: 
A. Left-hand errors: | 


aE cs has Wis ad thon adiric taean qalievs wien ba 


a. finger No. 1..... SaaS EEC See ieee: Sarees aay SORS ROE aR Gee 


b. finger No. 2.... 


I eins Bilin lth oc cll ge ig «Bean cAcne Sb ce pb wn abe 24 


d. finger No. 4..... 
B. Right-hand errors: 


a. finger No. 1..... Tiere “tty, Mae RY eee 2 ee eee eee Oe 
Be wep Ea cd vubn-dad duke conan <otevos oie xs wale ob aabe ax 


c. finger No. 3..... 
d. finger No. 4..... 


7. Transposition of words 


<a eee Rae RA eae Se ee Mee) ae! ee eee are 


9. Faulty punctuation ... 


10. Faulty spacing........ See GAA RRS AG Hay Hen Soe RY ree See 
A ee Gee Gee een Geen Cera Se Pree Pees Rae 
12. Piling letters..+....... eee ee ee eee Cee Cheer Seen See Sees Serer 


- 
14. Re-written matter..... 
15. Cut characters........ 


i ack Eo dBi cp gale od As ac-nake baicabe- on nakgaactde co cde owed 


17. Words inserted...... 
18. Any other errors...... 


Total Number Errors. 


Number Words Deducted... SORA. AS RS PRY Gain: PNP 


Net Words Written......... 


Net Words per Minute...... 
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‘A PRACTICAL PLAN FOR STIMULATING INTEREST 
IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


by 


ANNA E. McCORMICK 


University Hill School 
Boulder, Colorado 


HE average student, upon arriving at 
the end of the eighth year of his edu- 
cational career, becomes sorely per- 

plexed by the array of elective subjects which 
greet him at this milestone. Each of the 
veritable host eagerly solicits his considera- 
tion. Numbers, if nothing else, demand that 
he waive most of them. 


Actual selection indeed be- 
comes a most important prob- 
lem. It is certainly advisable to 
eliminate the element of chance 
from the student’s decision in- 
sofar as is possible. 


Suppose he is asked to choose 
three from so limited a list as 
the following: Latin, World 
History, Drawing, © Music, 
French or Spanish, General 
Science, Manual Training or 
Domestic Science, and Com- 
mercial Work. All these sub- 
jects are so new to the stu- 
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The University Hill plan is based on the 
theory that eighth grade students should be 
presented with understandable information 
in regard to the elective courses themselves. 
It deliberately undertakes to give this in- 
formation in a series of assembly programs, 
one for each ninth grade elective subject. 
These programs are given near 
the close of the year by the 
students taking the subject. 


To illustrate: The ninth 
grade students who have been 
taking commercial work 
throughout the year as an 
elective, prepare and present 
a commercial program before 
the junior high assembly. The 
purpose of this program is 
to present to the students 
beneficial information in an 
interesting manner which will 
be of especial assistance to the 
eighth grade student in arriv- 
ing at a decision as to whether 
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dent that it is practically im- or not he should pursue the 
possible for him, alone and commercial course the follow- 
unaided, to make a choice intelligently. ing year. At other assemblies throughout the 


Under these circumstances an almost in- 
tolerable situation from the student’s stand- 
point presents itself. Casual knowledge of 
the course is not sufficient. There are many 
other phases of these elective subjects with 
which the student should acquaint himself. 
For instance, he most surely should be 
familiar with the details of which the course 
consists. In addition he should be well- 
informed with reference to what type of work 
the elective will lead him in schools of higher 
learning. Furthermore it is decidedly desir- 
able to have him thoroughly understand, 
insofar as it is possible, the type of position he 
will occupy in society after graduation as a 
result of having studied any particular elec- 
tive. 


Effective as well as ineffective attempts 
have been made to solve the problein of 
intelligent selection of electives. In some 
schools elaborate systems of counseling and 
advising are maintained. While in others 
homeroom teachers are assigned the duty of 
assisting students in making their choice. 


However, it has remained for the Univer- 
sity Hill School of Boulder, Colorado, to intro- 
duce a system in the junior high which seems to 
point the way toward the ultimate objective. 


year students enrolled in the other elective 
subjects present their various programs. 


There is another very distinct advantage to 
this plan in addition to that of helping the 
seventh and eighth grade students. It is of 
material value to the ninth grade students as 
well inasmuch as it acts as a comprehensive 
review of their year’s work. By enthusing 
others about its value their own knowledge 
and appreciation becomes reaffirmed. 


Our annual commercial program for the 
year 1927-1928 was given the latter part of 
April. The stage was attractively decorated 
with posters made in our department. Each 
poster effectively portrayed some phase of 
business. Twelve typewriters, with their 
tables and chairs occupied the front center of 
the stage. In the background there was 
arranged a little glimpse of a homelike scene 
with rugs, chairs and settees. Prominently 
displayed was an announcement poster which 
read as follows: 
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In order to fully understand the program 
which follows it should be said that our school 
does not have an auditorium, but all as- 
semblies are held in the gymnasium. 

The program follows: 


(Enter E. C. Mallory, George Coughlin, 
and Dwayne Gaines, well-dressed business 
men.) 

E. C.: Wonder if everyone in our com- 
mercial class will get here for our reunion 
today? 

Dwayne: I don’t know, but I saw Barbara 
Rogers, Gladys Viele and Charlotte Neil down 
town this morning. They will be here soon; 
said they were going for the Hageman sisters. 

George: I didn’t know those girls very 
well, they came to Uni Hill just a few months 
before we graduated. 

Dwayne: Say, E. C., what was that you 
were telling Mr. Boggess about discovering a 
magical typewriter? (Mr. Boggess, Principal.) 

E. C.: (Laughs) Oh! You mean this little 
trick. There is really nothing to it. It is 
easily done—just say these words after me 
and see what happens. (Waves hands over 
nearby Underwood machine and says the 
following, which is repeated after him.) 


Wish I may, wish I might 
See a really, truly magical writer. 


(Carriage moves across the machine several 
times before the mystified onlookers.) 

(Charlotte Neil and Gladys Viele slip in 
while the boys are watching the machine.) 
Dwayne, (Surprised and astonished): That’s 
wonderful, E. C. 

George: Where did you learn to do that? 

Dwayne: What makes that carriage move? 
Why did... . (Still inspecting machine. ) 

= %.: Good morning, girls. I didn’t hear 
you come in. 

Charlotte: Good morning, boys. We didn’t 
know we could slip in on a magician. 

Dwayne: I’ll say he is a master mind. 
How does he do it? 

Gladys: No magician ever tells the secret, 
Dwayne. It won’t do you any good to ask. 
(He again operates the trick machine.) 

E. C.: It’s really very easy. See... 
Where’s Barbara Rogers and the sisters? I 
thought they were coming with you. 

Charlotte: Oh! They had to go to the 
office, but they will be right down. 

Gladys: Here they come now. 

E. C.: If Homer Prater and Virginia 
Jeannot aren’t with them my eyes are failing 
me. 

(All enter and greet the others.) 

Charlotte, (Goes to Virginia and Homer): 
How are you? 

Dwayne to Homer: Prater, it’s been nine 
years since I saw you. Yet it seems only 
yesterday that we were here in Uni Hill 
School. Where are you living now, what are 
you doing? 

Virginia: I’m so glad we could come back 
to Uni Hill for just a little while. How I hope 
every member of our class will find it possible 

to be here today. 


Homer: Well, friends, I’m glad to see you 
once more. Remember nine years ago we 
decided in our commercial class that we would 
all do our best to return to Uni Hill this year 
and have a jolly time reliving the days spent 
here. Weren’t we proud and smart when we 
graduated in 1928? 


Cora: Yes, indeed, but now I realize how 
very important the training was which we 
received in this dear old school. But Homer 
you haven’t told us where you have been 
and what you are doing. 

Gladys: Can’t we find a quiet place to 
compare notes? There are only ten of us here 
today from our commercial class, and it 
would surely be interesting to talk things over. 


Elizabeth: Why don’t we stay here in the 
gym, where we used to have such good times? 
Don’t you remember the splendid programs 
we had and how we looked forward to Tues- 
days and Thursdays, which were our assembly 
days? Then there were the exciting basket- 
ball games with North Side. Some of my 
most precious memories center around this 
old gym. I was a little afraid when I came 
back today there would be a fine auditorium 
to take its place. That would be great I am 
sure, but it would make me a little homesick. 

Group: Let’s do stay here. (Start to take 
seats. ) 


Cora: Oh! Here come Reva and Florence, 
let’s wait for them. 


(Enter Reva and Florence.) 


Reva: Hello, everybody! 
not late. 


George: No, No. Homer Prater was just 
going to tell us about all the exciting things 
that have happened to him since he left Uni 
Hill School and Boulder nine years ago. 


Homer: Really, there has been nothing 
very exciting, but after I graduated here, my 
people moved east and I completed my work 
in the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. Do you remember when we were choos- 
ing our electives in the eighth grade, and we 
told what we wanted to be? 


Dwayne: Sure, you told Mrs. Coulson you 
wanted to be a typewriter and she said, 
“Impossible, you couldn’t be that.” 

Homer: I was undecided then, but my 
father said he’d let me go to college, so my 
selection was commercial along with my 
general college course. My basic training in 
the tryout course, and bookkeeping, type- 
writing and business training, which started 
me on my way, was very valuable. Now my 
time is spent as a certified public accountant 
for The General Motors Corporation, with 
offices in Chicago and New York. That’s 
about all there is to tell. But it’s the rest of 
you people I’m interested in. Charlotte here 
looks very prosperous—tell us the secret. 


I hope we’re 


Charlotte: Thank you, Homer. You see I 
was quite decided about what I wanted to be. 
I knew I liked business and I wanted business 
training. My typewriting and business prac- 
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tice in Uni Hill proved to me I was suited for 
such work, so I went on through high school 
in the commercial course and then spent two 
years in the University. Last year I acquired 
an interest in my father’s company—The 
Boise-Payette Lumber Company and the 
entire management of the Boulder Office has 
now been placed in my charge. But here is 
the girl who does the work in the office—my 
right-hand man, so to speak; isn’t that right, 
Barbara? 

Barbara: Charlotte flatters me. But it is 
great fun to work together and we really have 
accomplished considerable in the last twelve 
months. We mastered the same system of 
bookkeeping and shorthand, and now we 
often make our notes in Gregg, thus saving 
considerable time. But speaking of successes, 
someone told me Lucille Kennedy became 
quite a speed artist on the typewriter and is 
doing remarkably well with the Underwood 
Typewriter Company. Isn’t it too bad 
Lucille and Grace Wiseman aren’t here. I 
miss . .. . (Lucille and Grace are heard 
talking and laughing outside.) 

Virginia: Sh! Listen! Didn’t that voice 
sound like Lucille? 


Homer: That’s happy-go-lucky Lucy. 


Charlotte: (Grace laughs.) I’d recognize 
that laugh anywhere. (Girls enter and are 
greeted by the others.) 


Elizabeth: Barbara was just telling us 
about your advancement in the typing field. 
Won’t you give us first-hand information? 


Lucille: There isn’t much to tell. I’m a 
representative for the Underwood Type- 
writing Company, on my way now to Cali- 
fornia to the International Typing Contest. 
Grace is also with the Underwood Company 
and next week she is giving a series of ad- 
dresses to the Los Angeles Junior High 
School students on “The Value of Type- 
writing.”’ 

Barbara: That reminds me, Charlotte has 
been asked to address the Uni Hill boys and 
girls on ‘‘The Value of Business Training.” 


Virginia: Great. You know I used to think 
when Mr. Boggess would introduce speakers 
who had been invited to address us at the 
assembly what a wonderful thing it would be 
to be asked to speak, and now some of our 
class are receiving such invitations. I have 
an idea. Let’s repeat again the numbers we 
gave for the commercial elective program in 
1928. Do you suppose we could remember 
them? 


Several respond: Yes, yes, let’s do. 


Homer: Before leaving the office to start 
on this trip I was going through some old 
papers and came across the program we had. 
Here, sorneone read this. 

Dwayne: Prater was the director back in 
those days. Wonder if he has improved any? 
Proceed, master of ceremonies. 


Homer: All right then, if you insist. First 
on the program we will have: 









1. Why Elect Commercial? 


2. Keyboard Contest. (Use two black- 
boards and time students.) 


3. The Value of Typewriting. 


4. Machine Demonstration by two stu- 
dents. 


5. The Value of Business Training. 


6. Class Demonstration. 12 students. 
. Finger exercises 
. Remove covers 
Insert paper 
. Drill without music 
. Drill with music 
School song while writing 
. Three minute test. (Timed and re- 
corded on blackboard.) 
. Remove paper. 
Cover machines. 


(For the class demonstration the students 
wore caps with a large picture of a typewriter 
pasted on them. Later they were used for 
blindfolds.) 


Homer: Well classmates, this has been a 
splendid reunion. I have enjoyed every 
minute of it and as we have gone through this 
program once more it reminds me that 
through all the nine years since I left Uni 
Hill I have been glad I elected commercial. 
It has helped me in more ways than I can 
tell and I am sure you feel the sarne way. 
Let us continue to advise boys and girls to 
take commercial training and point out to 
them how much it has meant to us. Since 
my tirne is short I suggest we adjourn this 
meeting, go upstairs and look over the build- 
ing which is so dear to all of us. All in favor 
say Aye. (All vote ‘‘Aye” and leave the stage 
chatting quietly with one another.) 


“o> mmo Ao oD 


SCHOOL SONG 
Glory, Glory, Uni Hill School 


On Uni Hill there stands the school, 
To which we love to go, 

*Tis there we learn from teachers true 
The things we ought to know. 

*Tis there we learn in many ways 
Good citizens to grow, 

At dear old Uni Hill! 


And when we’ve finished up our work 
At dear old Uni Hill, 

And down to Prep we have to go, 
We'll work with right good will. 

We'll try to show in every way 
We keep the standards still 

We learned at Uni Hill. 


Down in the Gym we have such fun, 
And programs, too, so fine, 

Our gym belongs to every child, 
I’m sure I’m glad ’tis mine. 

*Tis there we learn so many things 
To help in every line, 

Down in the dear old gym! 
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And when at last our school days o’er 
And out to work we go, 

We’ll show we love our country’s Flag, 
And help it high to soar. 

And thought will often wander back 
To good old days of yore, 

At dear old Uni Hill! 


Glory, Glory, Uni Hill School, 
Glory, Glory, Uni Hill School, 
Glory, Glory, Uni Hill School, 
Harrah for the Red and White! 


From a rather haphazard beginning this 
plan is now recognized as being an integral 
part of the educational program. It has since 
its institution, four years ago, been expanded 
and made much more practical. The present 
and past value of the plans adoption cannot 
be questioned. More and more every year 
the teachers are realizing the merits obtained 
through its utilization. 


After having been instrumental in carrying 
out the plan in the commercial department it 
is an easy matter for me to appreciate the 
fullest significance of continued application. 
As is the case in any form of successful 





teaching the strength of the plan depends 
entirely upon the interest of the teacher in it. 
The plan will succeed or fail wherever it is 
applied according to the interest displayed in 
it by the teachers themselves. Carefully 
arranged, interesting treatment of the detailed 
program itself, enthusiastic presentation to 
the students enrolled in the course will un- 
questionably accomplish the results desired 
in junior or senior high school. 








Commercial Class 
University Hill School 
Boulder, Colorado 








DIAGNOSTIC STUDIES 
IN TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 234) 
CORRECTIVE DRILLS 


Explanation and Instructions: The 
numbers on this sheet correspond with the 
numbers on your rating sheet. Find the 
number of the error that you made and then 
look to the same number on this page for 
drill instructions. All work is to be single 
spaced except in writing columns, which is to 
be double spaced. Do the required drills 
and return all work to the instructor for 
approval. 


1. Write two lines of the word in which 
error occurred; two of zaq if error was 
made by left hand; two of c$- if error 
was made by right hand. 


2. Write one column (29 lines) double spac- 
ing of the first word of the line that was 
irregularly spaced. 


3. Write four full-page columns of as many 
different words. 


4. Write the line four times getting at least 
61 strokes to the line. 


5. Write two full lines of the word omitted 
together with the preceding word. 


6. A. a. Write two lines of word misspelled; 
two of bgt5 and two of vfr4 
b. Write two lines of word misspelled; 
two of cde3 and two of 3edc 
c. Write two lines of word misspelled; 
two of xsw2 and two of 2wsx 
d. Write two lines of word misspelled; 
two of azaq and two of aqaz 





. Write two lines of word misspelled 
two of nhy6 and two of mju7 
b. Write two lines of word misspelled; 
two of ,ki8 and two of 8ik, 
c. Write two lines of word misspelled ; 
two of .lo9 and two of Qol. 
d. Write two lines of word misspelled; 
two of /;p0 and two of Op;/ 


~J 


. Write two lines of the last word before 
transposition together with the word 
that should follow. 


8. Re-write the entire paragraph. 


9. Write two lines of punctuation mark 
together with the preceding word. 


10. Write two full lines of the words between 
which faulty spacing occurred. 


11. Write two full-page columns of words 
wrongly divided, writing the word ex- 
actly as it should have been written in 
the test. 


12. Write four lines of the word in which 
letters have been piled. 


13. Re-write the entire test. 


14. Comply with instruction No. 7 on this 
sheet. 


15. Write two full lines of each word in 
which the characters are cut. 


16. Write two full-page columns of each 
word out of margin. 


17. Comply with instruction No. 7 on this 
sheet. 


18. Each student shall decide for himself 
what the drill shall be. 
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Armon J. Lawrence 


Armon J. Lawrence was born in Ballard 
County, Kentucky, November 22, 1897. After 
graduating from the High School at La Cen- 
ter, Kentucky, he entered the Bowling Green 
Business University from which he was 
graduated with a B. C. S. degree in 1920. 
Since then he has obtained his A. B. degree 
from the University of Kentucky and is now 
completing the work for an M. A. degree. 
He attended summer school at the University 
of Chicago in 1922 and 1924. 


He began his teaching career as an instruc- 
tor in the Commercial Department of the 
High School at Martins Ferry, Ohio. The 
next year he became head of the commercial 
department in the High School at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. In 1922 he went to the 
Senior High School at Owensboro, Kentucky, 
as head of the commercial department, where 
he remained until 1926 when he accepted his 
present position as Director of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. 


Mr. Lawrence is not only a commercial 
teacher, but he also teaches a large young 
men’s Bible class in the First Christian 
Church at Richmond. He also takes much 
interest in educational association work, 
being a member of the Kentucky Education 
Association and the National Education 
Association. This year he is President of the 
Commercial Education Section of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association and he has 
arranged an especially interesting program 
for the annual meeting to be held in Louis- 
ville, April 17-20. A state contest in type- 
writing will also be held at the time of the 
convention with R. L. Montgomery of 
Paducah, Kentucky, acting as Contest Man- 
ager, and D. D. Lessenberry of the Business 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who 
is also a native of Kentucky, acting as Super- 
visor of the contest. 


Mr. Lawrence married Louise Bishop Sugg 
of Madisonville, Kentucky, in 1927. 
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George A. Meadows 


George A. Meadows, President of Draugh- 
on’s Business College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
was born near Mize, Smith County, Missis- 
sippi, on June 10, 1892. After attending the 
public schools and taking a special course for 
teachers, he passed the teacher’s examination 
and taught a rural school. 


Early in 1911, he entered Draughon’s 
Business College at Jackson, Mississippi. 
After finishing there, he accepted a position 
with one of the Draughon Business Colleges, 
and he has been with the Draughon Chain of 
Schools ever since. He has specialized in 
various phases of commercial education, by 
taking extension courses and otherwise, and 
holds a B. of Accts. and a D. C. S. degree. 


During the World War, he was manager of 
Draughon’s College at Jackson, Mississippi, 
and from July, 1919, to August, 1923, he was 
manager of Draughon’s College at San 
Antonio, Texas. On August 15, 1923, he took 
over the management of Draughon’s College 
at Shreveport, Louisiana. Under his manage- 
ment, the Shreveport College has enjoyed a 
wonderful growth, and it ranks today as one 
of the leading business colleges in that section 
of the country. 


Mr. Meadows takes a very active part in 
the Commercial Schools’ Associations. He 
carries membership in the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, in the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, and in the 
North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. Meadows is a Charter member and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the South-Western 
Private Commercial Schools’ Association. 
He is a member of the Baptist Church, a 
thirty-second degree Mason, a Shriner, a 
Rotarian, and a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

On November 18, 1916, Mr. Meadows was 
married to Annie Louise Stewart, at Jackson, 
Mississippi. They have a daughter, four years 
old, named Julie Mae. They reside at 665 
Jordan Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 







































A MODERN PRE 
OF A FUMA 
COMMERCILL | 


ok: 
expound 

merely the theo- 

ry in the textbook and 

to attempt to make it concrete 
by short exercises is usually not 

satisfactory, especially for the younger 

students. The only way in which bookkeeping 

can be made concrete and a living thing is by 
providing the student enough supervised practice 
so that he can thoroughly understand the transac- 
tion which is to be recorded and the method of 
recording it. It takes time and practice for the 
student to digest and master the theory. Although 
he may believe that he comprehends what he reads 
in the textbook or hears in the classroom, it is 
usually found that when he begins to apply this 
theory in the completion of a practice set his 
grasp of it is at best rather uncertain. Theory 
alone is apt to be extremely evanescent, but 
theory thoroughly understood through sufficient 
practice is mastered in such a way that it 

will not soon be forgotten.’”’—Arthur W. 

Hanson, A. M., L.L. B., Assistant 

Professor of Accounting, Grad- 
uate School of Business 
Administration, 

Harvard Uni- 

versity. 
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PRESENTATION 
UNDAMENTAL 
RCL SUBJECT 


20TH 

CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


provides for instruction in both 








theory and practice. The theory is 

presented in accord with present day ten- 
dencies in methods of teaching. From the very 
beginning theory is associated with practice. The 
pupil obtains a knowledge of the principles of book- 
keeping through a study of the textbook and discus- 
sion in the class recitations. In completing the prac- 
tice work, the pupil is required to apply his knowl- 
edge of the principles. Exercise blanks, work books, 
and practice sets, which may be used with or 
without vouchers, are available for laboratory use. 
The practice sets provide only a sufficient amount of 
work to test the pupils ability to record a series of 
transactions in chronological order over a 
reasonable period of time. Ability and 
progress of the pupil is measured 

by means of objective and 

standard tests Suitable 
awards aid in mo- 
tivating the 

course: 








PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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USING TABLES IN TEA 


by 


ROY M. LOCKENOUR 





CHING COMMERCIAL LAW 


College of Law, Willamette University 


OST students are eye-minded; that 
is, they can understand a thing 


better if they have 
an opportunity of seeing it. 
Likewise, most students can 
grasp a set of facts better if 
they are categorically arranged. 
Consequently, it is always 
highly profitable for an in- 
structor to use tables in pre- 
senting any subject. This is 
especially true of Commercial 
Law, since it so readily lends 
itself to this plan of presenta- 
tion. Accuracy is sometimes 
apparently sacrificed because 
of the brevity necessary when 
tables are used; but the writer 
feels that this is in many cases 
justifiable. The general prin- 
ciples can be brought out by 


Salem, Oregon 


by the 
text. 


FSH SH STE 





Pr Pee eo TT 


tables and the details and exceptions given 





Offer | 


mm 


OTe LILO Ler UTI 


x 


instructor or obtained from the 


This is especially true in 
the Peters and Pomeroy Com- 
mercial Law text which has 
tables on what Articles of 
Copartnership should Con- 
tain; Comparison between a 
Partnership and Corporation; 
Parts of a Deed; Statute of 
Limitations; limit of value 
in the sale of goods section 
of the Statute of Frauds; 
Forms of Endorsements, and 
many more. 


Following are a few tables 
that the writer uses in his 
classes. Some are mimeo- 
graphed and handed out to 
the students; others are placed 
on the blackboard. 


TABLE I. WHEN OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE CONSUMMATE A CONTRACT 





Acceptance 


Contract When 





By mail 

By mail 

By telegraph 
By telegraph 
In person 





TABLE II. 


Court 


By mail 

By telegraph 

By telegraph 

By mail 

By mail or telegraph 


Number and Jurisdiction 





| 


| 





Letter mailed 

Telegram received 
Telegram sent 

Letter received 

Letter or telegram received 


OUTLINE OF OUR FEDERAL COURT SYSTEM 


Number of Judges 





1. Supreme 

2. Circuit Courts of 
Appeals 

3. District 


4. U. S. Commissioners 
(Officers of District 
Court) 


Special Courts 
a. Court of Claims 
b. Court of Custom 


Appeals 





One for whole U. S. 

U. S. divided into nine 
circuits 

U. S. divided into eighty- 
two districts 
Commissioners must be 
at least thirty miles 
apart. 


One for whole U. S. 
One for whole U. S. 





Nine 

Three to six in each circuit 

or district. Total No. 35 

One to six in each district. 
Total No. 125. 

1496 in whole U. S. and Alaska. 
(Dec. 1927) Approximately 
half of these perform little or 
no service. 


Five 
Five 


Note: The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Court of Custom Claims also have quasi-judicial powers. 
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TABLE III. LIABILITY OF COMMON CARRIER FOR LOSS OR INJURY 
How Carried When Liable Illustration 
1. Express An absolute insurer. B ships a box of apples by 
(Not a matter of care.) the R.X.L. Express Co. 
2. Freight An absolute insurer. B ships a car of store fixtures 


3. Checked Baggage 


4. Hand Baggage 
5. Passengers 


6. Mail 


(Not a matter of care.) 


An absolute insurer 
(Not a matter of care.) 


Liable only for negligence. 


Liable unless highest 
possible care exercised. 


Must use ordinary care. 
(See note.) 





by the K.R.N. Motor Trans- 

port Co. 

B buys a ticket and checks his 

suitcase on it to the station 

where he is going. 

B keeps his suitcase with him 

in the passenger coach. 

B rides on a car operated by 

the P.J.M. Street Railway Co. 

The Postal Dept. sends a 
pouch of mail by the J.K.Y. 

| Co. 





Note: The liability of a carrier to the Postoffice Department for loss of mail seems to be not defi- 
nitely settled. Of course there is no legal relationship between the senders of mail matter and the 
carrier, nor is the Government liable to the sender for miscarriage or loss of mail. Pullmans are not 


common carriers. 


TABLE IV. CLASSES OF BAILMENTS 


From Viewpoint of Care Required, and Negligence Rendering Bailee Liable 
































Degree of Degree of Negligence | 
Kind of Bailments Care that Renders Illustration 
Required Bailee Liable 
1. For benefit of | | A hands B his coat 
Bailor | Slight | Great (gross) | to hold. (Gratis) 
2. For benefit of | | 
Bailee | Great | Slight A loans B his coat. 
3. For benefit of 
Both Ordinary | Ordinary | A rents B his coat. 
4. Exceptional 
Bailments: 

a. Common Carriers Absolute Absolute | a. A ships his coat by 

of Goods Insurers Insurers | B Express Co. 

b. Hotelkeepers Absolute Absolute | b. A leaves his coat in 
Insurers Insurers his room in B 
| Hotel. 

} | 

5. Quasi- | | 

Bailments: | 

a. Carriers of 
Passengers a. Very great a. Very slight . | a. Arideson B.R.R 


b. Carriers of 
Intelligence 


c. Carriers of 
Mail 





b. Commensurate 
with trust 


reposed 


c. Governed by Cc. 


P.O. Dept. liable 





b. Must deliver 
message without 
neglect or un- 
necessary delay. 


Government not 


b. A sends message 
by B. Telegraph 
Co. 


c. A sends letter. 
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OHIO BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
FORM ORGANIZATION 


At a meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, 
February 1 and 2, an association of Ohio 
Business School proprietors was formed. At 
the beginning of the meeting F. J. Miller of 
Tiffin was elected temporary chairman, and 
Mrs. J. E. Joiner of Columbus, secretary. 
The chairman then outlined the following 
objectives which it was hoped to attain 
through the formation of an organization of 
the private business schools of Ohio. 


1. To afford an opportunity for those en- 
gaged in commercial school work to become 
better acquainted, and to profit by an inter- 
change of ideas. 


2. To formulate plans for the elevation and 
operation of the private commercial schools 
of Ohio. 


3. To develop a spirit of unanimity and 
cooperation among the member schools. 


4. To place commercial education as 
exemplified in the private commercial schools 
of Ohio, in the ptoper relation to the entire 
school and educational system and program 
in Ohio. 


5. To enlist the cooperation and endorse- 
ment of the State Department of Education 
of Ohio. 


6. To devise ways and means of appre- 
hending and exposing unscrupulous resident 
and correspondence schools, those located 
both within and without Ohio, but operating 
herein, and to assist in their conviction and 
elimination. 


Following the adoption of a Constitution 
and By-Laws, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, F. L. 
Dyke, Dyke School, Cleveland; Vice-Presi- 
dent, D. D. Miller, Miller School of Business, 
Cincinnati; Secretary, F. J. Miller, Tiffin 
Business University, Tiffin; Treasurer, J. H. 
Kutscher, Oberlin School of Commerce, Ober- 
lin. In addition to the officers, the following 
were elected from the State-at-large to serve 
on the Executive Committee: W. E. Har- 
bottle, Miami-Jacobs College, Dayton; T. P. 
Davis, Davis Business College, Toledo; J. T. 
Thompson, Stuebenville Business College, 
Steubenville. 


Following are the names of those who 
attended the meetings: F. J. Miller, Tiffin 
Business University, Tiffin; C. A. Neale, 
Hammel Business University, Akron; F. C. 
Williams, Ashtabula Business College, Ashta- 
bula; E. A. Brown, Actual Business College, 
Akron; E. T. Reese, Elyria Business College, 
Elyria; Leroy R. Zimmer, Butler Co. Business 


College, Hamilton, S. E. Hedger, Canton 
Actual Business College, Canton; E. L. 
Hinds, Coshocton Business College, Coshoc- 
ton; H. K. Balthaser, Lancaster Business 
College, Lancaster; J. T. Thompson, Steuben- 
ville Business College, Steubenville; J. E. 
Joiner, Mann’s Business College, Columbus; 
J- W. Moore, Moore’s Business College, 
Urbana; F. M. Woods, Lake Co. Business 
College, Painesville; G. E. McClellan, Little- 
ford School, Cincinnati; W. E. Harbottle, 
Miami-Jacobs College, Dayton; L. C. Smith, 
Greenfield Business College, Greenfield; J. H. 
Kutscher, Oberlin School of Commerce, Ober- 
lin; Julius F. Barnett, Northwestern School 
of Commerce, Lima; T. P. Davis, Davis 
Business College, Toledo; H. H. Wilcox, 
Wilcox Commercial School, Cleveland; A. 
McFayden, Bliss College, Columbus; A. E. 
Patton, Massillon Commercial Institute, 
Massillon; D. D. Miller, Miller School of 
Business, Cincinnati; E. S. Halsey, Buckeye 
State Business College, Columbus; J. W. 
Alexander, Dyke School of Business, Cleve- 
land; A. E. Patton, Mansfield Commercial 
Institute, Mansfield; A. C. Sloan, Davis 
Business College, Toledo; S. McFayden, Bliss 
College, Columbus; E. L. Parker, Buckeye 
State Business College, Columbus; Mrs. J. E. 
Joiner, Joiner Chain of Schools, Columbus; 
F. R. Charles, Greenfield Business College, 
Greenfield; J. F. Sherwood, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati; A. L. 
Allyn, Bliss College, Columbus. 


aK 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Coming as a direct result of the state-wide 
policy of the University in taking education 
to the people, the Portland Extension Center 
in cooperation with the School of Business 
Administration has established courses in 
Portland with two full time members of the 
faculty in attendance. Professor C. Lyle 
Kelly is administering courses in real estate, 
building and loan associations, corporation 
finance and higher accounting. Professor 
Alfred L. Lomax has foreign trade, manu- 
facturing, geography, and personnel manage- 
ment. 


In addition, special courses were conducted 
last term, at the request of business houses, 
in the sales and purchasing fields, respectively, 
and special reports made as well. 


Courses in geography will be given at the 
Portland Summer Session which has in addi- 
tion to its regular curricula, established a 
summer tour to Alaska, August 7 to August 
30. 
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GIRL WITH ONE HAND 
WRITES 67 WORDS PER MINUTE 
IN SPEED TEST 


Olga Pauline Miller, Danville, Illinois, is 
determined to become a stenographer even 
though she has but one arm and there is every 
indication that she will succeed. In fact, 
she does not consider having only one arm a 
handicap. While attending high school she 
earned enough to help defray expenses by 
painting and she still has her mind set upon 
becoming an artist, but, in the meantime, she 
has fitted herself for a business career. Her 
attitude is best expressed in the following 
statement: 


“T know I’m going to make good. I have 
never felt otherwise. I like to make friends, 
not the kind of friends who want to pity me. 
I don’t want pity. I just want an even break 
with other girls and I’m determined to be 
just that much better that the business world 
will have to give it to me.” 


She has a record of 67 words perfectly typed 
in one-minute tests and has averaged 41 words 
a minute in fifteen-minute tests. She is a 
student in Utterback’s Business College of 
Danville and attributes her success largely to 
her typewriting teacher, Mrs. Ethel Gillespie. 
Mrs. Gillespie says that much of her success 
is also due to the fact that she has been using 
20th, Century Touch: Typewriting as a text. 


C. C. T. A. AT DES MOINES 


The Central Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its Twenty-Fourth Annual 
Convention at the Hotel Savery in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on May 2, 3, and 4. 

Thursday, May 2, will be Managers’ Day. 
Bruce F. Gates, President of the Gates Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Iowa, will be chairman. 

The local committee plan to make the 
reception one of the big features of the con- 
vention, so all who plan to come are urged to 
come in time for the Thursday evening 
reception. 

Friday will be a big, busy day with general 
programs, round tables, etc. At noon all will 
meet for luncheon in a great meeting with the 
Council of Members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, with Des Moines past master of 
ceremonies, Ed O’Dea, presiding. 

E. B. Lyons of Dubuque, Iowa, will be 
chairman of the Business Round Table; 
Helen W. Evans of the Gregg School, Chicago, 
will be chairman of the Shorthand Section; 
and Clem Boling of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago, will have charge of the 
Stenotype Section. 

The general program will continue Satur- 
day forenoon and conclude with committee 
reports and election of officers. The present 
officers are R. M. Phillips, Des Moines, Presi- 
dent; Hattie L. Cook, Cedar Rapids, Vice- 
President; W. R. Hamilton, Mason City, 
Treasurer; and W. F. McDaniel, Fort Dodge, 
Secretary. 











Olga Pauline Miller 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions will be held at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Thursday, April 18, 
to be followed the following day by the annual 
Iowa Research Conference on Commercial 
Education. The programs for these meetings 
follow: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


Thursday Morning, April 18 
9:30 A. M. 


Senate Chamber, Old Capitol 


E. G. Blackstone, President, presiding 


Topic: Curricula for Training Commercial 
Teachers. 


Address of Welcome—Walter A. Jessup, 
President, University of Iowa 


Report of Activities and Recommendations 
of Committee on Research—F. J. Weersing, 
School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia 


Report of National Survey of Present Prac- 
tices in the Training of Commercial 
Teachers—H. A. Tonne, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University 


Business Meeting—Election of Officers 
Luncheon—Iowa Memorial Union. 


Thursday Afternoon, April 18 
2:30 P. M. 


Senate Chamber, Old Capitol 


E. G. Blackstone, President, presiding 


Teacher Training Curricula for Teachers 
Colleges—C. M. Yoder, Director Com- 
mercial Courses, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Proposed Standardized Curricula for Train- 
ing Commercial Teachers—P. S. Lomax, 
School of Education, New York University 


Discussion of proposed curricula 
Thursday Evening, April 18 
7:30 P. M. 


Lounge Room—Memorial Union 


Theories and Dreams Session—Music—Dis- 
cussion— Dancing 


IOWA RESEARCH CONFERENCE 
ON COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Friday Morning, April 19 
9:00 A. M. 


Senate Chamber, Old Capitol 
Ann Brewington, University of Chicago, pre- 
siding 
Research in Secretarial Work in the Offices of 
a Large Oil Company—E. W. Barnhart, 


Chief Commercial Education Service, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Some Experiences with the Direct Association 
Msthod of Teaching Shorthand—Florence 
Sparks Barnhart 


A Controlled Group Experiment with the 
Direct Writing Approach in Shorthand— 
Katherine Munkhoff, Grant High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


A Proposed Objective Battery Test for Short- 
hand—Mary McLaughlin, Experimental 
High School, University of Iowa 


An Analysis of the Shorthand Principles in 
the 1000 Commonest Words—Ruth Hoad- 
ley, Secretary, Business Research Bureau, 
University of Iowa 

Luncheon 


Friday Afternoon, April 19 
:00 P. 


Senate Chamber, Old Capitol 


A. O. Colvin, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, presiding 


Chicago Establishes Typewriting Standards— 
Mrs. M. F. Tedens, Typewriting Super- 
visor, Chicago, Ill. 


Measurement of Character Training through 
Typewriting—Alice Wakefield, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


An Experiment with the Relative Efficiency 
of Various Methods of Teaching the Type- 
writer Keyboard—Catherine Long, High 
School, Salina, Kansas 


A Proposed Battery Test for Typewriting— 
E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City 


Friday Evening, April 19 
6:30 P. M. 


Memorial Union 


Banquetto all delegates—Pi Omega Pi (Na- 
tional Commercial Teacher Fraternity) 

Program of Toasts 

Dancing 


Saturday Morning, April 20 
9:00 A. M. 


Senate Chamber, Old Capitol 


P. S. Lomax, New York University, presiding 

A Study of Tendencies in Junior Business 
Training—N. B. Curtis, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


A Survey of the Development of Commercial 
Courses in Junior Colleges—Robert La- 
Dow, Experimental High School, Univer- 
sity of Iowa 

Training School Administrators about their 
Commercial Departments—Frances Bots- 
ford, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
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CERTIFICATES 


Pauline Adams, Ronald Bleach, Alta 
Dunn, Virginia Jensen, Alta McClimans, 
Bernice Myers, Helen Richey, Freida 
Saba, Francis Seaman, Howard Webb, 
Marion White, High School, Burwell, 
Nebr.; James Aultz, Jean Byer, Dorothy 
Campbell, Louise Erwin, Ruffner Gay, 
Herschel Given, Ivan Gladwell, Edward 
Grinstead, Francis Hauten, Addison 
Harris, Oveal Hill, Sabe Howard, Stew- 
art Humphreys, Lawrence McMains, 
Melvin Mathes, Jack Moore, Clarence 
Paxton, Rizk Salamy, Harold Spradling, 
Roy Taylor, Ernest Zegeer, Howard 
Litton, High School, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Mary Rozmus, Evelyn Baughman, 
Clair H. Engerg, Office Training 
School, Greensburg, Pa.; Tim H. 
Dunn, Mary Elizabeth Elliston, Charles 
Anton, Lillian Collup, High School, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Martha Kunkel, 
George Moody, Memphis Business 
College, Memphis, Texas; Ruth Erk- 
man, Catherine Santos, Aileen Simmons, 
Lamb’s Business Training School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harold B. Colburn, 
Robert B. Griffin, Madaliene MacVane, 
Edwin R. Powell, Pine Tree Academy, 
Auburn, Maine; Eedard L. Lemoine, 
Evening School, West Haven, Conn. 


Ruth Rhoda Rosen, Violet Anna 
Maria Slate, May D. Silverman, Sylvia 
Ruth Hartz, Rose Marie Graziadei, 
Mollie Soltiesky, Evelyn Toma Shoor, 
Jennie Sadye Adelman, Genevieve Fran- 
ces Clarkin, Doris Isabelle Visco, Itria 
Lombardo, Rose Vallera, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Conn.; Charles 
Bailey, Emma Bayne, Helen Kechich, 
Ann Rienderknecht, Francis Superneau, 
Diana Terkla, Gladys Olsen, Ellen 
Kruter, Granite Co. High School, 
Philipsburg, Mont. 


Mamie Berg, Hermoine Ireland, Peder 
Moe, Dagny Olsen, Elvera Sande, Agnes 
Schei, Marie Strangeland, High School, 
Stanwood, Wash.; Lois Avery, Helen 
Beamish, Jack Doering, Ruth Graves, 
Bobby Johnson, George Riechle, Marion 
Rice, Ethel Rosenbalm, Margaret Smith, 
Inez Stephens, Joe Whisman, Marvyn 





Willis, Flossie Holben, High School, 
Plains, Mont. 

Charles Kovacovich, Ben Stebbins, 
Raymond Stebbins, High School, Eu- 
reka, Calif.; Della Whittaker, Efraim 
Guerreros, Elsie Margaret Petersen, 
Evening High School of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Theron A. 
Story, John J. Goodare, Edison Junior 
High School, Berkeley, Calif.; Zelma 


Clare Thompson, Alameda Girls’ 
School, Alameda, Calif.; Reuben 
Hauan, Griffin-Murphy Business 


College, Seattle, Wash. 

George L. H. Rolf, Emily M. Hiatt, 
Marie Padovan, Standard Secretarial 
School, Long Beach, Calif.; Marie R. 
R. L. Capitelli, Junior-Senior High 
School, South San Francisco, Calif.; 
Clara Dimmit, Union High School, 
Fortuna, Calif.; Irwin S. Rawnsley, 
Marcus William Smith, Pitman Short- 
hand Business College, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C.; Swea Peterson, Walter 
Jensen, Roy Beddoe, Myrtle Barnes, 
Anna Shimmel, Basil Rasmussen, Karen 
Weston, High School, 
Wash. 

Elsie Fah, Florence Gipp, Earl Kluge, 
Amie Krivanek, Albert Vanek, Gladys 
Wilson, LaVerne Harris, Mildred Ka- 
kela, Clyde Montag, Sylvia Parrish, 
Marie Salte, Fergus Co. High School, 
Lewiston, Mont.; Francis Murphy, 
Sadie Potter, Harvey Davidson, Winona 
Andrews, Jennie Halonen, Gerald’ Von 
Segen, Ruth Allan, Freida Clause, 
Derwin DeMe Mers, Hazel Cox, Sadie 
Snyder, High School, Thompson 
Falls, Mont. 

Beatrice Aniker, Joanna Lunday, Jane 
Lord, Mary Langford, Alvin Kaser, 
Willard Boring, Annie Boe, Isabelle 
Baron, Anita Anderson, Grace Lynch, 
Walter Melott, Paul Swanson, Greta 
Walker, Alice Johnson, Robert Kerslake, 
Irene Westerberg, High School, Gres- 
ham, Ore.; Amos Baker, Logan Ham- 
mer, Dorothy Nelson, Ruth Pair, Lara 
Riggs, Blanche Wilks, Gladys Wilks, 
Arland Emert, William Carter, High 
School, Tekoa, Wash. 

Anna Anderson, Drusilla Ward, Ruth 
Reynolds, James Shiner, John Anderson, 
Jessie Arney, Elsie Bishop, Willa Fields, 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of pro- 
ficiency for satisfactory work in the completion of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting,’ or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet’’ monthly. 
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Frances DeSmet, Anton Anderson, Ruby 
Eaton, David Campion, Angelo Reano, 
Hazel Alf, Isis Meredith, Helen Nelson, 
Kujoko Dodobara, Clarence Oie, High 
School, Kent, Wash.; Elias Moreno, 
Mary Peralta, High School, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Edward D. Roseman, Earl Wallace 
Ross, Melvin P. Becker, Eric A. Ander- 
son, Frederick Richards Newell, Oregon 
Institute of Technology, Portland, 
Ore.; Joe Lang, Leslie Kofoed, Hans 
Thomsen, Georgia Madden, Pershing 
Co. High School, Lovelock, Nev.; 
Irene Agnes White, Amy Ellen Rich, 
Ernest Le Clare Girod, Florence Kath- 
erine Knight, Erna Elois Mollard, High 
School, Sumas, Wash.; Philip G. 
Cunningham, Leo G. Murphy, Joseph 
F. Vieira, St Gertrude’s Academy, 
Rio Vista, Calif. 

Allie Kalinowski, Oscar Martinson, 
Mauritz Strommer, Anthony Soboleski, 
Jan Mulligan, Orva Swillen, Donald 
Hall, William Saar, Charles Clark, 
Jennie Homchick, Burton Beaman, 
Anna Zembal, Sigrid Koski, Violet Hob- 
ley, Viola Lundquist, Florence Glaser, 
Geneva Russell, Lillian Sipila, Aune 
Saari, Mildred Karl, Ruth Tiedman, 
Dolores Mann, Julia Rog, Sarah Feltor, 
Irma Brunlow, Ruth Jones, BessieParks, 
Thelma Haskins, Ida May McDonald, 
Kenneth Day, Frances Fechter, Niona 
Vetter, Katherine Appleyard, Weather- 
wax High School, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Florice Batt, Marjorie Casad, Lillian 
Fafri, Zada McIndoe, Ann Nabzeska, 
Marjorie Ohleiser, Bernice Rehart, Dor- 
othy Smith, Del Norte Co. High 
School, Crescent City, Calif.; Mar- 
jorie Bennetts, Thelma Branson, J. M. 
Bieber, Lucille Crase, Claire Colvin, 
Lorraine Crasse, Everett Champion, 
Anita Fossa, Helen Lobecker, Louise 
Peters, Leland Southern, Mildred Tra- 
then, Mabel Tisher, Myrtle Wells, High 
School, Grass Valley, Calif. 

Leonard Spooner, Bruno Valazza, 
Loran Pace, Julia Benatz, Maude Rich- 
ards, Dan Wombacker, Juanita Cole- 
man, High School, Clarkdale, Ariz.; 
Mildred L. Storm, Lorene Francis 
Quist, Union High School, Lemoore, 
Calif.; Olaf Barba, Esther Bennett, 
Thelma Burns, Francis Corden, Esther 
Crestetto, Amelia Hinchcliffe, Ellen 
Hirvi, Agnes Parisat, Clifford Williams, 
High School, Butte, Mont.; Erma 
Gannon, Helen Piquette, Collette Des- 
champs, Sacred Heart Academy, Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Evelyn E. Olivotti, 
Nessie Dunlop, Hilma H. Holmes, 
Nazareth Academy, Eureka, Calif. 
Adela Beach, Neva Fowler, Veda 


Fowler, Julia Nardinelli, Ellen Redmond, 
Alice Simpson, Anita St. Louis, Wilma 
Wulff, Holy Rosary Academy, Wood- 
Jand, Calif.; Theresa Krick, Violet 
Simpson, Lillian Deranleau, Marie Der- 
anleau, Margaret Prendiville, St. Schol- 
asrica’s Academy, Colton, Wash.; 
Edna Catherine Smith, Harold Couden, 
High School, Cordova, Alaska; EI- 
mer Stevens, John Morris, Jr., Adeline 
Crocker, Mt. St. Mary’s Academy, 
Grass Valley, Calif.; Arlene Webster, 
San Bernadino Business College, 
San Bernardino, Calif.; Anna Jewel 
Cline, Margaret Jung, Marie Theresa 
Slattery, Catholic Girls’ High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


GOLD PINS 

Therese Pariseau, Alice Champagne, 
Florence Dumais, Anita Blais, Lauretta 
Frechette, Lea Leonard, Loretta Girard, 
M. Blenche Laurance, M. Jeanne May- 
nard, Emeline Gousie, Notre Dame 
School, Central Falls, R. I.; Roy 
Newman, Jessie Hanicker, Donald Jones, 
Ruth Jones, High School, Puyallup, 
Wash.; Lily Netz, Angeline Gallino, 
Mt. St. Mary’s, Grass Valley, Calif. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Myra Louise Hancock, Josephine 
Mitchell, Alva Brandon, Mary Francis 
McFarland, Nina Eloise Henley, Shirley 
Lewis, Gladys Geneva Tucker, Albert 
Latimer, Menbourne Knight, Ona Rid- 
dle, Memphis Business College, Mem- 
phis, Texas; Fred Bryant, Drew 
Spencer Clifton, Clarence M. Gilliam, 
Erna Jane Jones, William Palmer, Alice 
B. Honeycutt, Nellie Irby, High School, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Leonard L. Larsen, Leslie M. Weeks, 
Elizabeth E. Bivens, Virginia C. Burton, 
Mt. St. Mary’s, Grass Valley, Calif.; 
James L. Isaacson, James H. Morris, 
Frank B. Fry, East High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Janie Rosezelle 
Martin, Philip H. Empey, George H. 
Hartog, Arthur W. Hales, John Jeppe- 
sen, Rula Kemp, Pearl Ball, Eugene 
Newey, High School, Ogden, Utah; 
Winifred Dale, John Malone, Lloyd 
Ferrell, Vernon Fitzsimmons, High 
School, Pomeroy, Wash. 

Helen Miller, Charles Timmons, 
Frank Mendes, Wilma Reeves, Ernesta 
Ghera, Elizabeth Puzz, Irene Cain, 
Lucille Larsen, Maxine Dickson, May 
Sobol, Helen Pafso, Catherine Vidas, 
Union High School, Arcata, Calif.; 
Tom Babchanik, Johana Weiltschnig, 
Walter Brennon, High School, Black 
Diamond, Wash.; Jane Elizabeth 
Walton, Ferne Evelyn Clanton, Ala- 


meda Girls’ School, Alameda, Calif. 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 


By 
J. O. McKinsey 


‘The most popular secondary bookkeeping: 
“text now published, using the balance 
sheet approach. The text is pub- 
lished in two editions, one of 
two volumes and one of three 
volumes. The material con- 
tained in the two editions 
is identical. This makes 
it possible for each 
school to. select the 
text best suited 
for. :its needs. 
An abundance of 
exercises and 
short practice 
sets ac- 
compa- 
ny the 
text 


. 


Send for full information regarding this popular text. 





(2) 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NOTHING INSIDE 


The stout lady’ on the scale was eagerly 
watched by two small boys. 

The lady dropped in her cent, but the 
machine was out of order and only registered 
75 pounds. 

“Good night, Bill,” gasped one of the 
youngsters in amazement, “She’s hollow!” 


aK 


PLAIN ENOUGH 


An Englishman endeavoring to get a con- 
nection with a friend over the long distance 
telephone, was having difficulty in making the 
operator understand the name of the ex- 
change, which was Ealing. Finally, in desper- 
ation, he said: ““E—for ’erbert, A—wot ’orses 
eat, L—where yer goes when yer dies, I—for 
ingine, them things in front of trains, N— 
what lays eggs, G—for gor-blime. Now, ’ave 
yer got it?” 

4% 


MUST HAVE BEEN WHALES 


Jones came back from his vacation proud 
of his bulging muscles. 

“Look at these arms,”’ he said. 

They were certainly in good condition. We 
put it down to rowing, but Jones withered us 
with scorn. 

“Rowing be blowed,” he snorted. 


“T got 
them pulling in fish.” 


ae 


STUDIES AND STEADIES 
Mary: “How are you getting along with 
your Greek?” 
Lou: ‘“‘Now, leave my boy friends out of 
this.” 
*** 


AND THEN— 


The new stenog. looked like a million 
dollars. Class was written all over her. The 
office force in accord acclaimed her ‘‘Some 
Dame.”’ Then she opened her velvet lips and 
said to the office boy, “Say, Bozo, ain’t there 
no carbon paper around this dump?” 


eX 


SLAVERY 


A traveler in the South chatted with an 
aged negro, whom he met in the road. 

“And I suppose you were once a slave?” 
he remarked. 

“Yes, suh,”’ the old colored man answered. 

“And so, after the war, you gained your 
freedom,”’ the gentleman continued. 

But the ancient one shook his head sadly. 
*‘No, suh,”’ he declared with great emphasis. 
“‘Not perzactly, suh. I didn’t git mah free- 
dom, suh, after the war—I done got married!”’ 


ETHIOPIAN EXAGGERATION 

First Negro—Boy, you is so thin you could 
close one eye and pass for a needle. 

Second Ditto—Don’t talk, fella; you is so 
thin yo’ ma could give you grape juice and 
use you for a the’mometer. 

Ca 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 

The teacher was conducting a bright class. 
She decided to teach them a little astronomy. 

‘What is farther away,”’ she asked, ‘“‘Aus- 
tralia or the moon?” 

“Australia,’”’ the children quickly answered. 

‘What makes you think that?’’ 

‘We can see the moon, and we can’t see 
Australia,” one bright child replied. 


4% 


TECHNICALLY CORRECT 


‘Meyer, you are a swindler—you took a 
day off yesterday to bury your mother-in-law 
and today I met her in the park.” 

‘Pardon me, I did not say she was dead, I 
only said I would like to go to her funeral.” 


4% 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
The employer called his secretary. ‘‘Here, 
John, look at this letter. I can’t make out 
whether it’s from my tailor or my lawyer. 
They’re both named Smith.” 
And this is what John read: “I have begun 
your suit. Ready to be tried on Thursday.” 


EK 


MORE TRUTH THAN FICTION 

Visitor in a Printing Office—What is your 
rule for punctuating? 

The Apprentice (lately promoted to the 
case)—I set as long as I can hold my breath 
and then put in a comma; when I yawn I put 
in a semi-colon, and when I want a chew of 
tobacco I make a paragraph. 

Pos 


*TAIN’T RIGHT 
Teacher—“I have went. That’s wrong, 
isn’t it?” 
Johnny—“‘Yes, ma’am.” 
Teacher—‘‘Why is it wrong?” 
Johnny—‘“‘Because you ain’t went yet.” 
RK 


TWO OF A KIND 


An Englishman touring in Scotland came 
across an old couple arguing in the road, and 
stopped to ask the cause of the dispute. 
“‘We’re no’ disputin’ at all,’’ answered the 
man. ‘“‘We’re baith o’ the same mind. I hae 
got half a croon in ma pooch, an’ she thinks 
she’s no goan to get it, an I’m agreein’ wi 
her.” 
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20TH CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


By 
LESSENBERRY and JEVON 


is published as an abridged text, 
as an advanced text, and as a 
complete text embracing both 
the abridged and advanced sec- 
tions. 


The ad- 
vanced text 
includes a 
detailed 
study of busi- 
ness letters, 
much office prac- 
tice work, and a 
unique set of 
secretarial projects. 
Groups of letters and 
legal papers pertaining 
to a single transaction 
tend to increase student 
interest in  typewriting. 
These groups of letters con- 
cur with the project plan of 
instruction so popular among 
business educators. 














The abridged edition gives 
full instructions and drills 
on the fundamentals of 
typewriting, including 
the control of the key- 
board and the practice 
of simple business 
letters. Frequency 
drills and correc- 
tive drills are in- 
cluded in the 
abridged 
textbook. 





In writing for information regarding these texts, 
please state the length of your course or the edition 
which interests you. 

eel 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE READER’S VIEWPOINT * * 0} 


! 
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A Reply to Mr. Spencer’s Letter 


March 11, 1929 


Editor of The Balance Sheet, 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: 


As usual I was pleased to receive “The 
Balance Sheet”’ today, and I read Mr. Spen- 
cer’s letter with interest. 

Since his letter contains the first criticism 
brought to my attention, I am enclosing two 
letters that are samples of what I have been 
receiving. I have received nothing but 
favorable comments, and more than one 
have repeated the very words, “You have hit 
the nail squarely on the head.” 

From what I can infer from Mr. Spencer’s 
letter, I see no ground for his criticism. It is 
true that many academic subjects at the 
present time are endeavoring to show their 
practical worth to hold their ground, and this 
is a local problem, but commercial subjects 
need an entirely different defense—cultural 
and disciplinary values, and this is a problem 
in higher education. Academic subjects 
have long been recognized for their cultural 
and disciplinary values by higher institutions 
of learning. These institutions mainly insisted 
on these values, but have been slow to recog- 
nize such values in commercial subjects. 
Therefore, it remained to prove that these 
values do exist in most of the commercial 
subjects. 

Sincerely, 


D. HIMEBAUGH 
Commercial Instructor 
Natrona County High School 
Casper, Wyo. 


(Signed) 


January 22, 1929 
Mr. D. Himebaugh 


Natrona County High School 
Casper, Wyoming 
Dear Sir: 

I am very much interested in your article 
in the January BALANCE SHEET regard- 
ing higher institutions and their attitude 
toward commercial education. 

Your analysis of the various values in com- 
mercial subjects is interesting and something 
not commonly brought before us. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) H. E. COWAN 
Head of Commercial Dept. 

The High School 
Dedham, Mass. 


January 28, 1929 
Mr. Duke Himebaugh 
526 West Tenth Street 
Casper, Wyoming 
My dear Mr. Himebaugh: 

I read with much interest your article in 
“‘The Balance Sheet.’’ You have hit the nail 
on the head and I am completely in accord 
with the sentiments you expressed. Com- 
mercial education has its cultural value as 
well as the Classics. It has its disciplinary 
value, its cultural, and withal combines to 
utilitarian. I think there has been a tendency 
in all of our schools where the old idea of the 
Arts and Science school still predominates 
to underestimate the value of Vocational 
Education. I think your article will do con- 
siderable good. 

Yours truly, 

R. D. MORITZ, Director 

Dept. of Educational Service 

Teachers College 

The University of Nebraska 


(Signed) 
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Teachers’ Worries Disappear if They Use — 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 





the text. 
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for this popular text is accompanied by a teachers’ manual 
which gives complete solutions for all problems. In addi- 
tion, the manual describes the purpose of each chapter in 
the text, tells what to emphasize in the chapter, and gives 
suggestions for the development of each day’s work. 
Manuals furnished free of charge to schools adopting 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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+ FUNDAMENTALS of ADVERTISING + 
by 
+ ROWSE AND FISH 3 
- + 
A text which provides adequate discussion of the principles of 
advertising, and sufficient laboratory work to provide practice in 
t the application of these principles. Practice work includes drafting + 
layouts, writing copy, and studying current advertisements. 4 
++ eee Pomme tees ++ ++ ++ + 
+ + 
A General View of 
Be Business as a Whole oe 
comes from the study of business organization and administration. 
+ Such a course ties together the technical commercial subjects 4 
ordinarily studied in the commercial course, and shows the relation 
of these subjects to business as a whole. 
¢ BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION + 
by 
+ J. O. McKINSEY 3 
+ + 
has been written with the definite purpose of developing an under- 
standing of business operations. Subject matter has been pre- 

+ sented through the medium of clear, simple language. Questions + 
t for discussion are given at the end of each chapter, and a unique t 
set of laboratory assignments is given in connection with the text 

material. 
+ + 
4 SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 7 
| Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 























POSITIONS WANTED 


A business getter, wants a position as manager 
or principal of a good business school. Have had 
fifteen years successful experience and thoroughly 
understand all phases of the work, from advertis- 

to the placement of the graduates. If you need 
a live wire, write No. 522. 





Experienced commercial teacher and com- 
mercial school manager will soon be available for 
a position. Good penman and A-1 penmanship 
teacher. Familiar with all commercial subjects. 
Good disciplinarian. Ex enced in field work 
and school advertising. Address, No. 523. 





Middle-aged man, with several years successful 
experience in teaching 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Gr Shorthand, pewriting, Penmanship, 
Higher Accounting, etc., desires a position as 
teacher or manager in a reliable standard business 
school. Have a daughter who would also teach, 
and wife is a good solicitor. Hold Ph. D., B. B., and 
C. P. A. degrees. Best of references. Reasonable 
salary. Much more reasonable if all three are 
employed. Address, No. 524. 





Position wanted as teacher of stenographic 
subjects, by a lady with six years experience 
teaching these subjects in private schools. At 
present I am teaching and managing in a school 
of which I am part owner, but I am thinking of 
selling my interest very soon. Address, No. 525. 





A man 35 —— of age, nine years cenching, ex- 
perience in business and high schools, B. C. S. 
degree, desires to connect with a good school, 
located in the South or Southwest, either as a 
teacher or business manager. Address, No. 526. 





Position wanted as teacher or manager. Twenty 
years experience as manager of business colleges. 


Expert penman. Can teach all commercial sub- 
=. ight consider part interest. Address, 
o. 





Position wanted by a lady teacher of Book- 
keeping, Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Have had eight years experience in teaching com- 
a subjects. Am now employed. Address, 

o. lo 





Position wanted as teacher of Accounting, 
Commercial Law, Business English or allied sub- 
jects in a college or business college by lady nold- 
ing Bachelor of Science degree in Business Ad- 
ministration, and experienced in teaching all 
these subjects. Has also successfully operated 
own school and held various executive positions. 
omg references. Available June 1. Address, 

o. e 





Teacher of eight years experience as commercial 
teacher is interested in a ition in either a 
public or private school. ave college degrees. 
ong A men write and learn more. Address, 

oO. e 


Middle-aged man with plenty of A-1 experience 
wants position for next year. 1 commercial 
subjects and many others. Prefer lowa. Best of 
references. Address, No. 531. 





Position wanted by thoroughly capable business 
school man of long and successful experience. 
College education. Qualified to teach all com- 
mercial subjects and manage school. Good 
—— Excellent penman. Address, 

o. q 


Summer school position wanted by experienced 


lady teacher. Can teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Commercial Law, Office Practice, 
English, espondence and allied subjects. 


Have also had managerial experience. Address, 


- No. 533. 





Lady teacher wants a commercial teaching 
position about June 1. Can teach Gems Short- 
hand and ~~ 4 ot the allied subjects. niversity 
graduate with several years experience. Best of 
reterences. Address, No. 534. 





Capable young man wants a position as teacher 
of commercial subjects for summer months. 
University graduate with A. B. degree in Business 
Administration. Have had two years experience 
in fully accredited High School. furnish best 
of references. Available June 1. Address No. 555. 





A-1 private commercial school executive desires 
to e connection wit.) some outstanding com- 
mercial school. Thirty-six years old, married, and 
one child. Considered expert letter-writer and 
advertising man. If you need a good, strong man, 
address, No. 556. 





Would like a position in a business college or 
normal college as manager or instructor. ave 
had several years experience in both college and 
high school and have B. C. S. degree. Have been 
very successvul in training young people for office 

itions. Would be interest in oan em 

terest in a business college after had an 

opportunity to investigate the merits of the 
school. Best of references. Address, No. 557. 





Position wanted by young lady. Hold A. B. 
degree; three years business experience; two 
years high school teaching experience; prepared 
to teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand and pe- 


wri - Desire school or business college 
position. Prefer Mindie West or East. Address, 
o. > 





I would like to hear from any school in Florida 
that may want a teacher of Bookkeeping, Ac- 
counting, Commercial Law, Business Arith- 
metic, next September. Address, No. 559. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Want a young man well-grounded both from 
the academic and technical standpoint. Must 
know bookkeeping from the fundamental prin- 
— to accounting, and must be willing to work 

erever needed. A good opportunity for a man 
who js a hustler and who has the qualifications 
= caseeee in business school work. Address, 

o. § 





Young woman, with some experience, as assis- 
tant to principal in Brooklyn, New York, business 
school. Must be able to teach Gregg theory and 
bookkeeping. Permanent position to begin in 
May or June. Address, No. 536. 





Teacher experienced in teaching secretarial 
course, either lady or gentleman with $800 to 
$1000 to form a partnership with an experienced 
‘**g0-getter’’ field man in establishing a new school 
in a fast growing town in the South, with solid 
cooperation of local Chamber of Commerce and 
other Civic organizations. Can furnish best of 
references. Address, No. 537 





Teacher who can solicit—a man for Accounting, 
a lady for Gregg Shorthand, in a Southern Wis- 
consin business college. Give detailed informa- 
tion relative to past salaries, experience, educa- 
tion, age, and when available. Address, No. 538. 





An exceptional opportunity for commercial 
teacner to prove worth, and own an interest ina 
splendid, prosperous school. No money required. 
Give particulars and references with your reply. 
Address, No. 539. 





Bookkeeping instructor with soliciting ex- 
perience to manage a small business college in an 
Ohio city. Permanent connection with a pro- 
gressive organization. Present manager expects 
to devote his time to the development of a branch 
college. Enclose recent photograph with letter 
of application. Address, No. 5 





My school of less than one hundred students, 
with no immediate competition, established 
twenty-five years, and located in a city of 40,000 
population in a middle Atlantic State, is ripe for 
doubling its enrollment. I am, therefore, looking 
for a man as assistant principal. He would be 
actively in charge of the commercial department 
and should be qualified to teach all commercial 
subjects. This is not a position for a beginner, or 
a very young man, nor for any man who does not 
“‘look’’ the part. It will not pay a large initial 
salary, but if you have thought that you could 
make your own “‘opportunity’”’ if you only had a 
chance, then this might be it. No investment 
necessary. Address, No. 546 





COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED: 
A private school of business administration de- 
sires two or three field representatives, who are 
unusually strong in selling a school service to 
prospective students. We want men who are 
exceptionally good closers. It is possible to earna 
large income on account of the excellence of the 
school and the condition of the territory. In 
making application, give full details with refer- 
ence to your educational qualifications and 
experience. Send your photograph and state age, 
height and weight. Address, No. 551. 





Wanted a good solicitor at once for a high grade 
school, located in a city of 500,000 population— 
with business available from five states. We are 
planning an Extension Department in which a 
very complete Home Study Course may be had. 
This Extension Department has been widely 
advertised. A very liberal contract may be had— 
if your record is right. Give full particulars with 
your reply. Address, No. 552. 


Southern school, located in good-sized city, 
with fine surrounding territory, desires to employ 
one or two GOOD field men. School and city are 
both growing rapidly, and there is wonderful 
opportunity for right party, or parties. Give age, 
experience, size of family, and references. Ad- 
dress, No. 55. 





| FOR SALE—At inventory prices, busi- 

| mess college furniture; located in a well- 

| populated territory with a radius of thirty 
miles within which there are four fair- 
sized cities and no business colleges. 
Address, No. 554. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to lease a well-established school with 
privilege of purchasing later. Prefer Western or 
Southern location, and in city of 30,000 up. Give 
full information in first letter. Strictly con- 
fidential. Address, No. 547. 


I shall purchase all or part interest in a good 
school; size, course, or location no objection. 
Give full details. Address, No. 548. 


I wish to lease a business school with the ex- 
pectation of eventually buying. Address, No. 549. 








I have had fourteen years experience teaching in 
business ape np: and am anxious to join capital 
with a man who will purchase a school with me— 
one who can handle the bookkeeping end. Ad- 
dress, No. 550. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business school in very desirable location, with 
no local competition. Rent, including living 
rooms, only $25.00 a month. Students now 
enrolled on monthly plan will more than pay tne 
price asked. Address, No. 541. 





Business college located in a territory of about 
50,000 population. Established more than forty 
years. No competition. Very reasonable to quick 
purchaser. Address, No. 542. 





A well-equipped business college in a rapidly 
growing Indiana city of 50,000. Good industries. 
No local competition. Excellent territory in a 
number of small towns centering around this 
city. Fine opportunity for two, or for man and 
wife. $2,000 will handle if sold soon. Owner must 
ty aaa time to other interests. Address, 

o. 





Good paying small school, suitable for young 
man and wife. Write for particulars. Draughon 
Business College, McAllen, Texas. 





Cash payment of $250.00, balance of $750.00 in 
easy monthly installments secures possession of 
the only business college in thriving industrial 
city of 25,000 with populous and prosperous sur- 
rounding territory. Owner has interests in 
another section of the country. Immediate 
possession if desired. Address, No. 544 





A business college in one of the best little towns 
in the South. College has the full cooperation of 
the local Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
organizations. Will consider either a partner with 
selling experience or will sell entire interest. This 
is a wonderful opportunity for man and wife 
experienced in business college work. All equip- 
—-? new and in first class condition. Address, 

o. bs 
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STANDARD SCORES 


for 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
TESTS 


Standard scores for GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
tests, based upon the first one hundred reports sent us, are now 
being compiled and will be available for all schools using GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRAINING next year. To those using the tests 
this year, the following tabulations for Tests 1, 2, and 3 will be 
interesting: 


Test 1 | Test 2 | Test 3 








Number of schools reporting.......... 100 100 100 
Number of pupils for whom scores were given 3,265 3,323 3,112 
(made by .71% or 23 pupils in Test 1.. ; 60 - 
(made by .33% or 11 pupils in Test 2) - 60 
(made by .19% or 6 pupils in Test 3) 59 
5% scored as follows or higher 58 56 56 
10% scored as follows or higher 56 55 54 
25% scored as follows or higher 52 52 51 
50% scored as follows or higher ' 47 48 46 
THE MEDIAN SCORE WAS... 47 48 46 
75% scored as follows or higher ; 41 42 41 
90% scored as follows or higher 35 36 35 


95% scored as follows or higher.... ; ; 32 31 31 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is an elementary busi- 
ness text recommended for all pupils in the ninth grade of junior 
and senior high schools. Information about it and the tests corre- 
lating with it will be furnished to school officials and commercial 
teachers upon request. 
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Wull Edison be Successful 


~ in Producing Rubber? ~ 


The United States is the largest consumer of rubber 

in the world, and our increasing dependence upon this 
product has caused Thomas A. Edison to turn his atten- 
tion to the discovery 
of a rubber plant which 
will thrive in the United 
States. If business 
leaders such as Edison, 
Ford and Firestone 
feel the need for a 
study of rubber and 
other commercial prod- 
ucts, there exists suffi- 
cient reason for the 
study of these prod- 
ucts by classes in com- 
mercial geography. 


Rubber is just one 
of the many products 
which are discussed in 
FACTORS OF ECO- {apetens View Co., Inc., N. Y.) 
NOMIC GEOGRA- FIG. 110. TAPPING A RUBBER TREE 
PHY by Staples and 
York. The history of rubber, the present location of 
rubber plantations, and the methods of producing and 
manufacturing rubber, are described in full in this text. 


Let us send you additional information regarding 


FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


Published by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





























